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To 



All Those, Who 



In Any Branch of Learning, 



Whether Concerning the Finite or the Infinite, 



Are Seeking After Truth, 



This Essay 



Is Respectfitlly Inscribed. 



TO THE READER. 



The propositioDs, stated in the foUowing pages, are the rcsnlt of 
many years of study, observation, and reflection. Early in life the 
author became convinced that the Universe is not a groiip of inde- 
pendent systems, visible and invisible, but is a perfect and insepa- 
rable whole, formed on a single plan, and destined to fulfil a single 
purpose. To discover this purpose and unfold this plan, so far as 
human reseurch might accomplish either of those objects, he has 
since devoted a great portion of his time and labor, and having now 
arrived at certain definite conclusions, he ventures to submit them 
to the judgment of his fellow-workers in the same exhaustless field. 

The data, from which these conclusions have been drawn, are of 
four classes: (1) The facts of physical science; (2) The character 
and bperations of the human mind; (3) The political, social, and 
religious histoiy of the huraan race ; and (4) The Revelation of God 
to man as containcd in the Holy Scriptures. Each of these, in their 
numerous subdivisions, he has carefully explored for clues whereby 
he might be led toward that central point, from which alone the laby- 
rinth of created nature could at once be seen and understood. 

Durins: the course of his researches he has encountered several 
exceptional phenomena in each of tliese four lines of inquiry, which 
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have again and again nccessitated thc demolition and reconstruction 
of his various hypotheses. Apart from these, the plan of the Uni- 
verse, if not its purpose, can be easily discerned, and any one 
of several already current theories is sufficient to account for and 
explain all facts within our knowledge. But it is obvious that no 
hypothesis can be correct, unless it is consistcnt with whatcver is 
recondite and apparently anomalous, as well as with that which is 
general and clearly understood. And it is in his conflict with the 
difficulties growing out of these exceptional phenomena, that the 
author has been gradually driven toward the positions hereinafter 
stated; and by the completcness of the answer, which he gives to 
these perplexing questions, the unsoundness or validity of his con- 
clusions must be judged. 

The anomalies, presented by the first class of phenomena, arise out 
of the nature of the lower animals, their historical position in the 
evolution of the Universe, and their relation, on the one hand, to 
the vegetable world, and on the other hand, to man. This is the 
unsolved problem of the visible creation. Here is a race of beings 
whose physical structure, starting from the simplest of organic forms, 
has developed by regular but abnost imperceptible gradations into a 
body nearly identical with that of man. They possess many of the 
faculties commonly attributed to an immaterial nature. Their appar- 
ent mental, moral, and emotional operations can scarccly be distin- 
guished from the corresponding operations of the human miud. 
They occupy, in the history of evolution, a position between plants 
and men. Why has this race of beings been creatcd? What is the 
place they fill in the grcat plan of the Universe? What portiou of 
the divine purpose is accomplished by their birth, their struggles. 
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their sufferings, their death? These questions aro at onee the most 
difficalt and the most important of all that are suggested by the facts 
of science. They are not answered by asserting that animals were 
made to eat and to be eaten by each other, to fumish carbon to 
the vegetable world, or food sind service to mankind; nor, if death 
is the termination of their individual existence, is the happiness, 
which they enjoy, an adequate apology for their creation. Beason 
has reached intelligible conclusions in regard to every other division 
of the Universe; but here its keenest scrutiny is baffled, and it has 
been compelled either to seek for an escape from its dilemmas in an 
hypothesis which negatives the immateriality and immortality of 
man, or to acknowledge that the riddle is beyond its power to solve. 
The anomalies, apparent in the character and operations of the 
human mind, arise out of the variety in individuajl dispositions, the 
existence of innate ideas, and the origin and nature of abstract ideas. 
The variety in individual dispositions is one of the most marked and 
most mysterious of the phenomena presented by the human mind. 
These dispositions must be either naiural or acquired. They are 
not natural, for, if they were, God either must have made some per- 
sons to be base and selfish, a proposition which we cannot entertain; 
or else bad dispositions must be due to the corruption consequent 
upon original sin, which is impossible, since this corruption, if it exists 
at all, is universal, and many persons have been born with dispositions 
that were generous and noble. Also, if natural, these dispositions 
must be of the essence of the individual nature, and, therefore, un- 
changeable; a supposition which is contrary to experience, for daily 
observation proves that a good disposition can be altered to a worse by 
self-indulgence, and that the bad can be improved by self-control. Yet 
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if we grant that all these differences of disposition are acquired, when 
is the period of their acquisition? Certainly not in this life, for 
they manifest themselves from earliest infancy, and their divergence 
often is most striking bctween children of the same parentage, 
and snbject to the same domestic influences. Has there t]ien been 
some previous state of its existence, in which the human mind has 
fashioned for itself these various conditions of activity, and bound 
itself in these habitual chains of thought and feeling? And does 
no light fall on this question from the fact, that every phase of hn- 
man disposition finds its counterpart in that of some one of the spe- 
cies of the animal creation? 

The existence of innate ideas presents another question, which is 
susceptible only of a similar answer. With scarcely an exception, 
the mind of every man contains certain fundamental ideas, or prin- 
ciples of action, which, taken as a whole, constitute the faculty gen- 
erally known as Common Sense, and serve him lis a guide in all the 
ordinary affairs of the exterior life. Were these ideas inherent in 
the human mind, by virtue of its original creation, there should be 
no exceptions, however few^ to their enjoyment, and all men should ^ 
j>osses8 them equally, and in a degree suflBcient for their individual 
needs. That this is not thc case is evident, and inasmuch as each of 
these ideas is, in its nature, such as would result from long experi- 
ence, they indicate that every man has, at some time, been subject 
to the discipline of an experience, from which these most important 
benefits might be derived. Yet they are not the fruits of education 
in the present life, for they are found alike in the most savagc and 
the most enlightened nations, and are exhibited as elements in the 
individual character from the first moment of its independent con- 
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tact with the external world. When did the hiiman mind reeeive this 
long and serviceable discipline? And what relation to the human 
soul, if any, have the lives, deaths, and experiences of the lower ani- 
mals, in all respects so like our own both in their educational value 
and resalts? 

The origin and nature of abstract ideas has been a controverted 
question ever since the dawn of mental science. That these ideas 
are present to the lower animals, we have no reason to suppose. That 
they exist in the human mind, in clearness and in number in pro- 
portion to its spiritual and intellectual development, seems certain. 
But are they separate entities, subsisting in all individuals of tho 
concrcte, to the perception and comparison of which the mind attains 
by sedulous self-discipline? Or are they the creations of the mind 
itself, by processes of reasoning based upon the properties of things? 
Or have they no existence, save as mere names for groups of attri- 
butes, when contemplated separately from the individuals in whom 
such attributes reside? Or is there not a higher, simpler, truer 
method of accounting for these universal archetypes of things, as 
entities subsisting, not in the individuals of the concrete, but in the 
infinite life of Him Whose works outshadow His interior being, and 
visible to the clear sight of every Spirit which is illuminated by the 
light of God? 

In the religious history of that portion of the human race, whose 
creeds have not been drawn f rom Holy Scripture, appear four funda- 
mental faiths, the origin and primeval character of which no research 
has, as yet, been able to disclose. These are the Divinity of Nature, 
the Incamation of Deity in man, the Metempsychosis, and the Nir- 
vana. In the Divinity of Nature all races and all ages, except the 
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Jewish and the Christian churches, have in some form and to some 
extent believed. In certain nations this faith expressed itself in 
low, barbaric symbols ; in others, it ascended to the highest forms 
of poetry and art. The fetish-worship of Africa, the adoration of 
the sun in Asia and America, the homage paid to sea and grove and 
monntain among the earlier oommunities of Europe, are onlj differ- 
ent phases of this common faith, from which a revelation became 
necessary to deliver even that small fragment of mankind, who oc- 
cupied the kingdom of Jndea. 

Scarcely less universal, but far more homogeneous, has been the 
faith in the Incarnation of the Deity in man. Tho metbod and the 
purpose of this Incarnation have been variously understood, and 
great diversities have existed as to the time and number of thcse un- 
ions of the Creator with the creature. But in some form, however 
crude and monstrous, this faith is found in all religions which were 
marked by any intellectual pre-eminence, or which have ever domin- 
ated the interior life of man. 

That some intimate relation subsists between the animals and maii 
is another truth of universal recognition. The most common form 
of this belief is that the departed souls of men, who have commit- 
ted heinous sins during their human lives, aro condemned to expiate 
thein by a residence in these lower organisms, after which they re- 
turn to human bodies and enter on a new state of probation. This 
doctrine of the Metempsychosis has been received not only among pa- 
gans, but, to some extent, by those who have based their faith on rev- 
elation. The particular ideas, in which it has resulted, have been 
elevated or degraded, according to the character and culture of the race 
or age in which it has prevailed. But probably no tenet has been 
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more widely current among the nations of the earth, or more firmly 
established in the creeds, as well as in the snperstitions, of mankind. 

Less broadly distributed and more characteristic of the higher 
pagan races has been the doctrine of the Nirvana, or the final union 
of the hnman soul with Ood. This faith attained its greatest purity 
and clearest utterance among the Brahmins andthe Buddhists of Ori- 
ental Asia, though traces of it may be found wherever human thought 
has grappled with and mastered the idea of the independent and im- 
mortal being of the disembodied soul. Thc central thonght, which 
permeates this faith in all its forms^ is that the soul during its resi- 
dence on eurth, whethcr in the body of an animal or in the human 
body, is undergoing a discipline by which it is at last to become fitted 
for its final and unending unity with Ood. 

The existence of these fonr great universal faiths can be accounted 
for upon two theories only: (1) That they are the development of 
primitive ideas, suggested to the savage and untutored mind by its 
own expericnce or by the phenomena of nature; (2) That they are the 
degenerate rclics of some primeval faith, in which the truths that 
underlie the Universe were once embodied and revealed to man. 
But is it credible that doctrines, at once so profound and so gro- 
tcsque, could have been built up by the gradual operation of the hu- 
man mind, as it progressed from a barbaric to acultured.state? Was 
ever man so unintelligent as to spontaneously conceive tlie idea that 
the oak whose seed he planted, or the buU whose ancestors he fed, or 
the stone or block which to his carving yielded the rude image of 
some reverenced animal or man, possessed within itself the power 
to shape his destinies, to confer benefits upon him, or deliver him 
from evil? Where was there in nature, or in his own cxperience, a 
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suggestiou of the entrance of the Infinite into the Finite, or of the 
transmigration of the soul from man to animal or animal to man, or 
of the final union of himself with Ood? On the other hand, is it 
not apparent that all these yarious ideas are hut perrersions and cor- 
ruptions of great fnndamental truths^ which, when understood in 
their primeval purity, must have been closely related to each other, 
as integral principles of one vast system in which the plan and pur- 
pose of the Universe had been expressed? What then were these 
fundamental truths? What is the truth which grew into the Nature 
Worship of the pagan world? the truth that first announced the 
Incamation? that gave rise to the strange ideas of the Metempsy- 
chosis? that kindled the earliest human hope of f uture and immortal 
good? Who can disclose to us that primal faith, lost or beclouded by 
the passions and the ignorance of man? And when discovered, if 
discovered it can be, shall we not find in it the key which is to un- 
lock all our difficulties and give us the true secret of the Universe 
at last? 

The anomalies presented by revelation, as contained in Holy Scrip- 
ture, are no less important. That any revelation should be made at 
all is a phenomenon of startling significance, for that it becomes nec- 
essary is an indication that the divine plan was originally insufficient, 
or that the fulfilment of the divine purpose had become impossible 
without a restoration to mankind of some truth which he had lost, 
or the bestowal on him of some knowledge of which by nature he 
had no need. This revelation in itself, when made, recognizes the 
cxistence of the same anomaly. It treats the human race as having 
departed from the plan, and defeated the purposes, of its Oreator. 
It discloses and prescribes a method for the deliverance of man from 
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his ubnormal state, and for the fulfilment in him of the original 
purposes of God? It describes the fate of every othef creature as in- 
volved in the restoration and perfection of mankind; and it declares 
the Incarnate Word to be the ultimate object and the proximate cause 
both of the creation and the salvation of the Universe. Of what 
tremendous import are the questiona thus suggested! In what rela- 
tion to the state, in which man was created, stands this present state 
of sin and suffering? How came hc to abandon that, and merit this? 
and in what manner did his deparfcure from the path of destiny 
affect the other great divisions of fche Universe? How, why, and 
whence his restoration? And whifcher, when restored, does his un- 
ending journey tend? And how does his rejection of deliverance 
entail on him eternal and irreparable loss? 

Such are the problems which confront that student who, having 
called upon the Universe to yield its secret, dares himself attempt 
the answer. Unless beneath his scalpel are laid-bare the hidden 
causes of these exceptional as well as of the ordinary phenomena of 
the Universe, unless to his analysis the invisible as well as visible crea- 
tion discloses both its ultimate elcments and its fundamental laws, 
the work that he has undertaken has not been accomplished, and the 
questions he has tried to answer still remain unsolved. How far 
the present effort fulfils these requirements, let every roader be him- 
self the judge. Whatever be his verdict, the author need not blusli 
to fail where none have yet succeeded. 

It can be scarcely necessary, yet not perhaps snperfluous, for the 
author to disclaim any proprietorship in the j^articular discoveries 
and thcories which he has herein tried to weave into one consistent 
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vhole. He has banted in all men^s preservcs, and glesined in jdl men*s 
fields. WbateTer be foand asef al to bis parpose, eitber of fact, idea, 
or illastrationy be bas anhesitatingly appropriated. To all those, 
wbetber dead or liTing, wbo maT discem in tbese pages anjthing pe- 
caliarlv thelr own, tbe anthor makes this general acknowledgment. 
FinaUy, the aatbor woald protest that he himself is permanenilv 
oommitted to no tbeory or hjpotbesis. He seeks trath and trnth 
onlT — the aljsolate Terity; and is as rcady to be oonTinced of error 
as to be confirmed in faitb. And, therefore. if there be, in wbat he 
bas here written, anytbing contraiy to tbe facts of sciencCy to tbe 
conclnsions of right reasony or to the etemal and immatable trath 
as it appears in the eye of Him to Whom all tmth is known, he here 
expresslj retracts and disaTows it, deeming it better to implicitly be- 
licTc the nnknown tmth than to explicitly belieTC a lie. 
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DIFFICULTIES. 

One of the chief obstacles to the reception, by a religioiis niind, 
of the various cosmical tlieories, to which the discoveries of modern 
science tend, resides in that apparent removal of God from the im- 
raediatesovereignty and direction of the Universe, which those theories 
involve. It is almost impossible for one, whose ideas of creation 
and the origin of man have been formed by the teachings of a half- 
century ago, and whose divine faith has thus become inextricably 
interwoven with the historical and ethnological opinions, which then 
prevailed, to regard the wonderful conclusions of the astronomers, geol- 
ogists, and anthropologists of the presont day without alarm. To 
liim it necessarily appears, that by dating backward the beginnings 
of material existence for a billion years, and by maintaining that 
the creation of man was rather the work of ages than a single in- 
stant, they are attempting to rob God of His high prerogatives as 
the Maker and Preserver of the Universe, and to place, between 
Him and His creatures, a gulf too vast for His providence to bridge, 
and too deep for His unfailing love to fiU, 
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Bat this alann and jealousy for God, right as may be the feelings 
out of which they spring, are "Only possible to mindB, whose riew of 
God Himself is very limited, and who apply to Him those narrow 
laws, which govem and hem in the life of man. Of man we truly 
Bay, that he, who works through multiplied successive agencies, or 
who to-day inaugurates an enterprise, which, in a distant generation, 
becomes a crown and benediction to his race, is so far separated from 
this result, by the various secondary causes or the innumerable series 
of years, which intervene between it and his act, that in it his author- 
ship is scarcely seen, and his dominion over it is weakened, if not 
totally destroyed. But thus to speak of God is hardly short of blas- 
phemy. Of Him no time, no secondary cause, is predicable. With 
Him there is no past, no future, but one unendiug, unsuccessive 
present. The vast eternity, wherein, os we express it, He dwelt be- 
fore He formed the heavens and the earth; the ages, during which 
the earth and heavens revolve ; the infinite eternity, which shall re- 
main after the earth and heavens have ceased to be; all are before 
Him at this moment, not by any memory or foresight, but as that 
unbeginning and unending Present, which is the necessary life of the 
I AM. It is, therefore, impossible either to antedate or postpone 
God. Whether creation took place but six thousand years ago, or in 
that far Beginning, whose antiquity baffles liuman thought and 
numerals alike, its relation to Him, iu immediateness or remoteness, 
is not changed. It is, it ever has been, it ever will be, ^presentd^iy 
forcver done in that everlasting NOW, which is the being of an in- 
finite, eternal God. 

Nor with Him can there be, in any proper sense, a secondary cause. 
He is the Cause of Causes ; yet not so that their power, or mode of 
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operation, is anything tnily distinct from Him, or that their force 
is not entirely of and from Him. Man uses instruments in his work, 
and the result, whicli he accomplishes, springs from the qualities of 
man and instrument combined. The i>ower that drives the chisel, or 
guides the plough, is his; but it is the keen edge of the steel that 
separatea the fibres of the wood, and the hard iron of the plough- 
share that divides the soil. But Qod derives no such aid from the 
instruments He uses. Whatcver power or virtue they possess, He 
gives them. He works not by them, but in them, according to His 
pleasure, whether they be men or angels, sands of the seashore or the 
stars of lieaven. All, therefore, that we call secondaiy causes are, 
in truth, acts of His; acts as direct and as immediate as the oreative 
act itself ; and no succession of them, however numerous or pro- 
longed, can sever their ultimate result from Him, or make it less His 
work than if, to our eyes as to His, the divine fiat had been uttered 
and fulfiUed at the same instant. Hence it is true, as oertain of tho 
ancients wrote, that ** createdness ia a perpetual dependence upon 
God;^^ that ^'creatton and preservation are not ttoo acts, but one 
ckrf," an act done in and occupying that eternal Present, whichisthe 
life of Ood, but which seems to us an endless series of ages, an im- 
measurable cycle of slow-moving years. 

Another obstacle, though at the present day somewhat less formid- 
able than the last, is the supposed antagonism between science and 
the Bible. To one, for whom the Bible is a divine rule of faith, the 
doctrine of its plenary inspiration is, of course, of primary import- 
ance; and, with this doctrine, any admission of the fallibility of 
Scripture, even upon scientific matters, is whoUy inconsistent. What- 
ever of physical truth is really taught therein, he must receive as 
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just Bo ia,f mol'^ accarate and fcliablc» than the bcst huinah thcorics 
can be» as the infinitc knowledge of the Crcator transcends thc 
perceptions and rcasohings of thc finite mind; and, consequently, 
whenever an antagonism appcars betwecn thcm, thc human theory 
must yield, and man be satisficd to wait, until thc truth as hc xie* 
duces it from naturc> and thc trnth as God unfolds it in His Word, 
becomc, by new discoveries or undcr wiser systems, harmonious or 
identica]. That cvery such antagonism is apj^arcnt only, and that 
tlie actual diflcovcries of scicncc will all cvcntually bc found con- 
sistent with the Word of God, is a belief wliich every real advance 
in human knowlcdge, and evcry dccpcr insiglit into thc true mcaning 
of the Holy Scripture, scrvcs to niake morc sure. 

The Bible is not, and docs not prctcnd to bc, a scientific history 
either of the carth or man. It treats of thc Crcator and the Crea- 
ture, in thcir relation to cacli other, and rccounts thc acts, by which 
that rclation has bccn cstnblished, with only such particularity as is 
necessary for its proj^er ilhistration and cnforcenicnt. Thus, all that 
it discloscs concerning tlic period, whicli intcrvcncd hctween the first 
creative act and tlic complction of creation in the birth of man, 
and which was filled to overflowing with o))crations of inconccivable 
vastness and magnificencc, is eontaincd in a singlc chaptcr and in 
occaaional allusions scattcrcd through thc sacred tcxt. Of the his- 
tor}' of man, during thc sixtccn centurics hcforc thc flood, its notices 
arc brief and almost wholly j)crsonal. From tlic days of Noah to 
the Christian cra, its attcntion is cngrosscd by a fcw millions of the 
human racc, and a fcw s(|uarc milcs of thc carth's surfacc, with only 
here and there a refcrence, in chronidc or prophccy, to the wide con- 
tinents and teeming populations, which lay outside the kingdom of 
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Judea. In the New Testament, the work of Christ and His im- 
mediate foUowers is the absorbing topic, to the exclusion of all other 
subjects, which do not bear directly upon the history and develop- 
ment of that work itself. 

In such a revelafcion, it w(?re useless to expect a scientific treatise 
on the evolution of the heavenly bodies, or the origin of man. Be- 
yond the fact, that they are all the handiwork of God, dependent on 
Him, at every moment, uot only for their existence, but for all that 
their existence embraces or implies, and that in Him they live and 
move and have their being, and are responsible to Him, each in its 
own degree, for their attainment of the end for which they were creat- 
ed, nothing was necessary to be known; and, beyond this, nothing is 
revealed in Scripture, nor are bounds set to human exploration, so 
long aa it tends neither to deny, nor to ignore, the Creatorship of God, 
and the Creaturehood of man. 

Reading, in this light, the account of the creation, given in Genesis 
and in such other passages as purport to describe the facts of physical 
and social history, it will be found that there is no actual conflict 
between them and the established truths of science, and that the 
seeming variances are due to hasty inferences on one side, or to care- 
less interpretations on the otber, rather than to any opposition be- 
tween the known phenomena of nature and the authoritative utter- 
ances of God. 

The Mosaic record of creation, as contained in the first chapter 

of Genesis, and briefly recapitulated in the second, may be divided 

into three parts: (1.) That which relates to the original creation of 

the heavens and earth; (2,) That which particularly relates to the 

formation of the earth, with its plants and animals; (3.) That. 

which relates to the creation of man. 

a3 
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The first part of this record includes the first verse^ and reads as 
foUows: '* In the beginning^ God created the heavens and the earth." 
Here is the simple allegation of the iiniverBal Creatorship of God. 
There are no data given, by which the time, or the daration, of that 
oreative aot can be ascertained. There is no hint as to the manner 
of its operation. Whether the Universe sprang at once into being, its 
suns and stars all moving in their conrses, its multitndinons planets 
swarming with their various inhabitant«; or whether from some pri- 
mal mass uf matter, through the slow operation of its uatural laws, 
sun af ter sun» and system after system, were developed, until the earth 
swung out in s]iace, fit for the next aet of divine endowment, no 
voice of God determines. Bj these words, He has placed Himself 
behind and underneHth the Universe, as its Origin and Master. He 
has left the rest to human research^ as a problem worthv of its high- 
est thoughty and no solution of that problem can contradict His 
Word» unless it denies or depreciates the Creatorship He claims. 

The second {^art of this record embraces the remainder of the 
first ohapter^ to the twenty-sixth verse. It describes the earth as with- 
out form and void« shrouded in darkness^ and brooded over by the 
Spirit of God. Then follows the creation of light; of the firm»- 
ment, which divided waters from waters; of the vegetable world; of 
the suu and moon, as visible sources of Iight and hcat; of fowk and 
fi^hes: and» finally, of reptiles and the beasts of the field. Here, also, 
a(>art from the word /><iy» by whioh the periods of theee cretttrve 
acts are numbereil. there is no record of date or of duration« nor is 
there a suggejjtion of the moiles, by whioh these vast divi^ions of the 
material world were brought into exi^ceni^. Whether Kght was 
create^l between the evening and the morniug of that primeTal day; 
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or then^ for the first time^ penetrated through the darkness in which 
the earth was buried, we know nothing. Whether the waters were 
separated from the dry land, by one sweep of the omnipotent hand; 
or were gathered into their places, by the gradual formation of the 
earth's surface into hills and valleys, through ages of volcanic action, 
we know nothing. Whether the trees and herbs sprang simultane- 
ously from the new-born globe, each in an instant perfect in its kind; 
or, from some simple germ, throughout immeasurable epochs of im- 
provement, both in beauty and variety, they grew up into mighty 
forests of luxuriant verdure, we know nothing. Whether the sun and 
moon and stars started upon their ceaseless journeys, at the evening of 
the fourth day; or, through the condensation of the clouds, which 
filled the firmament, they thcn became the visible law of times and 
seasons to the earth, and set their golden seals upon the day and 
night, we know nothing. Whether the fishes of the sea, the fowls 
of the air, and the creeping things of the earth, came into being at 
the word of 6od, in separate races and varieties, each bearing in its 
breast all future generations of its kind; or whether from some per- 
fect ocean-plant a crude and sluggish life came forth, and passing 
through innumerable stages of development, grew from fish to fowl, 
from fowl to reptile, we know nothing. Whether the first-born giants 
of the field woke into perfect maturity, upon the morning of the 
sixth day, and took possession of the virgin earth; or whether, 
through the races that preceded them, they drew their ancient origin 
f rom Qod, we know nothing. Upon these questions, God has shed 
no light. His Fatherhood stands out, in all its simple glory, to be 
adored and loved; but He has neither ministered tohuman curiosity, 
nor given support or contradiction to a single physical hypothesis. 
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Humigfa the ragt bodj of tlie earth, ud orer aU the orbits of ihe 
stais» He Ioatqs qs free to roun: to aeek, co&jectiire, sad, if poesi- 
Ue« to find the tnith: and binds ns bj bot one conuiuiidinent, that 
ve recognije Him as the Maker of thera alL 

The third part of this rtecord embraoes the remainder of the first 
1 hapter, and several rerses of the second. Here, again, there is no 
note of time, or method, or darmtion. We read the simple state- 
menu that God created man bj forming his bodj oat of the dnst of 
the eftnh, and breathing into it the breath of life, and that man ihns 
becjme a living ^ouL But vhether He created him, in his material 
and 9^Kntnal parts, at the same momeut : or vhether his material body 
had bieen formed lu obedience to that lav of deTeIo|Hnent^ throngh 
vhich sooi>et«i^iTe rat^ of the lover auimals receired their being, 
and vas nov^ at last« uuited vith a soul: or vhether sonl and body 
Kxh had ivme out of thi^ lover onlersw bj the same dcTelopment, 
acd, for the fim time^ uov became the home of a eekstial spirit, 
He has ieTeak*d nothiug. God has said., in His Word« that He has 
madr us in His ovn image and likenesss and thus has told ns all that 
ve need to knov« iu onier to ^f^vure to Him our obedience and Iotc. 
Ba: He (^rmits us to tnce our ori^in, immediatelj or intermedi- 
aielj, frv>m Him as ve best maj. puttiug no limits on onr specola- 
t:ou5^ or v>ur iu^.uiriet^: and certaiu that« if ve alvaTs act on vhat 
v^ ivi.v^ His richt in us^ aad over us^ i^ia ueT^^r be denied. 

In the tuivi>: of thii^ frv\>iom of tbc^uirhi and s{^^u1ation« there is, 
hovvTvr, ouc phniJ!^\ v»r 5*^t of phni:?^^ bj vhiv h human theorieiB, as to 
thx: ditt^ and dumtuni of tho or\\»;:Te ao:>, <^vm toN^confined vithin 
nam^v KnuuUno^s Thv^^ i>hr;ii^<^ arv* :he vorvij^ ** fim daj," "sec- 
ond dav/* «uvl ihe liko. in tho !ir?t ohai^tor of ttxuosii^* aud the vords. 



*' six days," as they occur in the fourth commandment, and elsewhere, 
in roference to the creative work of Qod. From these phrases the con- 
clasion is certainly a natural and easy one, that in six days, of twenty- 
fonr hours each, God created thc heavens and the earth^ and all that 
in them is; and, in this conclusion, all former generations of believers 
seem to have rested, as many millions rest in it to this day. 

Yet, unless this conclusion is the only one, which the language of 
the Bible permits us to accept, we have no right to use it as a refuta- 
tion of scientilic theorics, or as casting a doubt upon alleged discoveries 
c)f scientific truth. On the contrary, we are l>ound to endorse tlie 
act, and f ollow the example, of God Himself, in His own gif t of liberty 
of thought, and to allow men to believe in any system, which does 
not contravene thc inevitable meaniug of the Written Word. And 
when, as now, under the press of modern research and discovery, it 
becomes evident that this conchision, however natural and easy, is at 
least adoubtful one, we ought in justice to inquire, whether the words 
of Scripture are not kusceptible of other meanings, which may be 
reconciled with what God has so plainly written on the pages of the 
earth. 

In the present instance, the task will not be difficult. The word 
" day," and its Hebrew original, are both used, in the Old Testament, 
to denote various periods of time. Some of these periods are of defi- 
nite duration, as in the description of the flood, and of the gathering 
of manna in the wilderness. Others are of indefinite duration, as 
when the dispensation of Clirist is called a "day," and where seasons 
of joy or tribulation are spoken of as *' the day " of him, to whom the 
benediction or disaster should occur. Even in the same narratiou, 
jt is Bometimes used in different senses, as in the twelfth and seven- 
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teenth verses of tlie seventh chapter of Gencsis^ where it, at first, 
denotes the hours from dawn to darkness, and, afterward, the entire 
period of four and twenty hours. From these examples it is evident, 
that tho word "day," considercd by itself, does not fix any deflnite 
limit to the creative act. 

An examination of thc same word, as it is employed in this record 
of creation, affords further evidence of its unreliability, as a measure 
of dumtion. In the fifth verse of the first chapter, we read that 
" God called the light Day, and the darkness He called Night." Here 
the term is used to signify the period from dawn to darkness only. 
The narrative proceeds: "and the evening and the moming were the 
first day." Here the same term is used to denote a period entirely 
different, a period which inchides both the light and the darkness. 
Thus, also, are the other five days of creation described, as seasons, 
which embrace the evening and the moming with the intervening 
night, and which, therefore, are not " days," in the same sense as 
that which God created, when he separated the darkness from the 
light. 

Additional, and almost conclusive, proof of this position is ob- 
tained, by a comparison of the fif fch verse with the fourteenth and 
five following verses. A literal reading of the latter leads to the 
conclusion, that the solar day, of twenty-four hours, originated with 
the creation of the sun and moon, upon the fourth day. If this read- 
ing is correct, it at once removes the first three days out of the pres- 
ent order of the Universe, and refers them to some unknown and 
unascertainable standard of duration. If it is incorrect, then neither 
the word **day," nor the description of the origin of the heavenly 
bodies, can be regarded as definitely fixing the time or mode of tbose 
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divine operations^ to which they respectively refer. The literal read- 
ing is as contrary to popular theology as it is to science, and both have 
ever treated it as utterly erroneous. 

The real significance of this word "day," as occurring in this rec- 
ord, becomes apparent by an examination of the second, third, and 
fourth verses, in connection with the fifth. In these verses it is stated, 
that the darkness, which originally enveloped the earth, was at length 
dissipated by the creation of light, and that light and darkness there- 
after alternately prevailed. To the light was given the name " Day ;" 
to the darkness, the name "Night;" and the evening and the mom- 
ing eonstituted the first day. The Hebrew words, translated "even- 
ing " and " morning,'' are derived from other words, meaning *' to be 
dark," and '* to burst forth." The latter part of the fifth verse may 
thus be strictly rendered: "The darkness, and the bursting forth of 
light, were thefirstday." The evening of thefirst day, therefore, was 
that darkness, which, from tlie beginning, had been upon the face of 
the deep; an evening, whose duration no human thought can meas- 
ure. Its morning was the cleaving asunder of that darkness, by the 
dawn of light. Thus the word ** day,'' as employed in this phrase, is 
a descriptive name for two successive and distinct conditions of the 
earth, and not a term denoting any fixed period of time. The same 
18 true of the phrases used conceming the second and remaining days. 
All these are days, consisting of an indefinite period of darkneas, fol- 
lowed by an indefinite period of light. 

Before, however, we can clearly see to what successive Hght and 
darkness this word here refers, we must inquire into the sources, from 
which this record of creation is derived, and into the method, by which 
it was originally communicated to mankind. One fact, at least, is 
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that it lias done so, the later books of the Old Testaraent alTord am- 
ple evidence. The altemative, thus created, between imputing this 
inaccuracy to God, and referring it to the finite pen, from which the 
narrative proceeded, is one upon which the religious mind can find 
no room for liesitation. 

Another indication that the truths of the Mosaic record were orig- 
inally communicated in a vision is the fact, that many of the events, 
therein narrated, are described according to their apparent, and not 
in their real, chanicter. Thus, that the earth was without form and 
void; that all the waters under the firmament were gatheredinto one 
place; that the sun was nnule to rule by day, and the moon by night; 
that the earth brought forth plants and herbs, and that the waters 
produced fish and fowl; all these are statements of what seemed to be, 
not of what really was. They belong to that class of descriptions, of 
which the Bible contains so many, and which relate, not to the actual, 
but to the apparent, phenomena of nature. This would not have been 
the case, if this record had been recited in hmguage, directly emanat- 
ing from the divine mind itself, however natural it may have been to 
one, who saw, as in a glass darkly, the glories of the Lord, and wrote 
what he thus saw. 

Still another indication of the medium of this revelation is afforded 
by a comparison of the creations of the sixth day, as related in the 
first chapter, with their repetition in the second. In the former, 
there is an entire absence of detail, and yet the account is complete, 
embracing all that work of creation, whicli had hitherto been unful- 
fiUed. In the latter, there is great particularity in the description of 
some of the events, while others are not even mentioned. This repe- 
tition, with its characteristic changes both in thought and language, 
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suggests the supposition, that, in the former narration, occnrrences 
ot great importance had escaped the memory of the obseryer, which 
it was the object of the later writing to preserve; a fact which woald 
have been impossible, had Qod directly, by His word, or by a control- 
ling inspiration, dictated the account of His creative work, but which 
would be almost inevitable, if the revelation had been given in a 
visioD. 

Without attempting further to substantiatc the truth of this hy- 
pothesis, and satisfied that it is, at least, in harmony with Scripture, 
as well as reason, let us endeavor to revive the sights, which would 
have beeu presented to the eye of man, had God thus showed him, in 
a vision, the successive events described in the Mosaic record, seek- 
ing especially to realize the alternating darkness and light, in which 
consisted the creative day. 

At first, all he beholds is blackness, complete, unfathomable; and, 
in the midst thereof, a void and formless mass, over and in which di- 
vine energies are brooding. Suddenly a gleam of light bursts through 
the darkness, and illuminates the eartli; the desolate abysses kindle 
to a ruddy glow; and Day is born upon the world. The Day rules 
for a season, fades away, and darkncss covers all. Again the light 
bursts forth; and now the atmosphere, and all its clouds, dense with 
their humid freight, are lifted from the surface of the deep, and the 
Day penetrates into the bosom of the sea. At length it wanes, and 
Night enshrouds the earth. A third time liglit divides the darkness, 
and reveals no more a barren, watery waste, but continents and 
oceans, each in their own place; while, from the dry land, grass and 
herbs and fruit-trees, springing up, scatter tlieir beauty through the 
balmyair. Upon this scene again the darkness falls; and when light 
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beams anew upon the worldy the thick clouds of the firmament are 
broken up, and, through their rif ted masses^ the sun und moon and 
stars look down upon the earth, and shed their glittering radiance 
over mountain, sea, and plain. These pass at length into the gath- 
ering Night, and again darkness reigns. A fifth time the light 
dawns, and now no longer is creation voiceless. Birds of every plu- 
mage cleave the bright air with their swift wings, and fill the vault 
of heaven with joyous song. The great whales sport in the gleam- 
ing waters, and the iuuumerable races of the sea wander^ in their 
strange freedom, through its nameless depths. Anon, this vision pas* 
seSy and the darkness comes. Light breaks a sixth time, and tbe 
tields and forests swarm with living things. Beasts of gigantic form, 
aud fearful power, roam over the plains. Vast herds of cattle graze 
in the meadows, and the grim monarchs of the forest keep the world 
ttt bay. Reptiles of gorgeous beauty, and enormous size, glide through 
the tangled herbage; and, over all, the cloudless sun looks down, sur- 
rounded by its retinue of stars. Awed by the splendor of the world 
around them, yet conscious of their own dominion over it, Adam and 
£ve stand in the midst, the summit of creation, the chief and crown 
of all the works of God. Once more the darkness gathers, and hides 
the perfect visiou from the siglit Again it passes, and the eye beholds 
the Creator, resting from His labors, rejoicing in the creatures He has 
made, and iilling earth and heaven with blessedness and sanctity. 
To that light comes no darkness; that seventh day has no end. And 
with this glorious sight the vision ceases, and the enraptured seer re- 
turns to earth, to clothe, in his weak words, the awful scenes that 
passed before his eyes. 
The reoord, thus obtained, could difler very little from that wbich 
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of repose. If, then, the days of 6od'8 work, and of our work, are the 
same, He should renew, on each first day, the exereise of His creative 
power; an inference directly contradictory to Scripture, in which 
6od'8 labors are said to have ended with the birth of man. The rea- 
8on of the fourth commandment is not, therefore, that tlie seventh 
solar day is a peculiar day of rest for Qod, and, consequently, should 
be sanctified by men. 

Two other reasons for the obligation may be mentioned. The first 
is, that, upon the seventh day of the first week, creation was com- 
pleted, and God's rest began; and that upon the day, which so in- 
augurated His etemal Sabbath, the earthly Sabbath should be kept 
by man. This i*eason, if it were the true one, would be sufficient 
But there are difficulties surrounding it, which apparently destroy 
its force. The impossibility of discovering which one of the seven 
that original seventh day was; the impracticability of its concurrent 
observance, on both sides of the globe; the authoritative change, from 
the seventh day to the first, in the Apostolic age; and the celebration, 
for over eighteen centuries, of the day, so substituted for the old; all 
render an adherence, to this theory, presumptuous and vain. 

The second reason, and the true one, is, that as Ood is the Greator 
of man, and as the life of man is to be formed upon the model of the 
life of God, so it was proper that the six periods of creation, and the 
seventh period of repose, should be pei^petually represented by six days 
of creature labor, and a day of creature rest. Thus the great truth, 
which underlies all other truths, that God created man in His own 
image, is, day by day, wrought into the being of the human race, and 
even those, who would deny Him in^heir hearts, are forced to do 
Him homage in their lives. 
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Outside the fourth commandment, and the Mosaic record, the al- 
lusions of the sacred text^ to the creation and its details^ are infre- 
qnenty and are employed for purposes of illustration, rather than as 
didactic utterances of truth. As such, tliey suggest no difficulties, 
which have not already been discussed and answered. 

To sum up, then, the history of creation, as revealed in Scripture, 
it consists in this: that God created both the heavens and the earth, 
in the beginning; that afterward, in their order, light, the firma- 
ment, the plants, the animals, and man came into existence; and that, 
thus having finished all His works, He rested, and still rests, to re- 
ceive the gratitude and adoratiou of His creatures. The times, and 
the duration of His mighty acts; the method of His immeasurable 
operations; the countless successions of t}ie fauna and the flora of 
the primeval world, are never mentioned. ' The naked fact of His 
Greatorship stands out alone, like some tall mountain-top bathed in 
perpetual sunlight, but casts no shadow on the path of man, whose 
right it is to seek truth where he chooses, so long as he turns not his 
back on Ood. 

How consonant is such a revelation to the inconceivable simplicity 
of Godl To Him, Whose life knows no succession or duration, from 
Whose illimitable power all force derives its origin, and in Whose rest- 
less energy all creatures, animate and inanimate, forever live as light 
lives in the sun, it was not necessary to declare, that no successive 
generations, no intermediate stages of development, could sever us 
from Him. Our difficulties are, that we ftpply to Him the narrow 
laws, by which our lives are bounded, and measure His connection 
with His creatures, by the sarffe rules, which govern the relation be- 
^ween our own works and ourselvee. The truth is what it is to Him, 
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liot what it seems to us; and^ only when we see Him as He is^ can 
those works, which out of Him are nothing, be fully known and un- 
derstood by us. Meanwhile, in human thought and speculation, we 
use the liberty that He has given us, recognizing unceasingly the 
fact, that never by the intellect, but only by the will, can man stray 
away from Qod. 

As we go forward.ln theae pages, we shall have need to remember 
this. Our thoughts about creation, and the origin of man, may take 
us farther, in a human point of view, from the creative hand of God, 
than modern science ever yet has done. Let us, in all our wander- 
ings, not forget, that wherever there is Being, there is God; creating 
it, upholding it, preserving it; at once its life and its life-giver, its 
Origin and its eternal End. 
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ELEMENTS. 

Ab we survey the Univerfic, hy the liglit of science and of revelation, 
we can distinguish six great modes of buing, hetween which there are 
differences so vast and radical, that their lonunon origin, or the de- 
velopment of oue from the other, is simply inconceivable. The fact 
that they exist implies, for each of them, either an uncreated nature, or 
a diBtinct, original creative act; and though found everywhere oom- 
bined with one another, they never merge or aro confused; but, if 
discernible at all, exhibit their true character in unmistakable identity. 
These modes of being are the Elements, in which the Universe sub- 
sists; and with an understanding of their nature, and their differen- 
ces, we must begin, in order to arrive at any rciwonable knowledge of 
the Universe itself. 

. MATTER. 

Matter is that mode of being, which is characterized by Extension 
and Impenetrability. It is the only Element, which ever comes within 
the cognizance of our extemal senses^ and is identified, in all our 
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thoughtsy with whatever in creation is most real and permanent. 
It is the snbstance wherein, or whereupon, most of the other modes 
of being operate, and by which they reveal their characteristics to 
mankind. Its ultimate atoms, in their separated state, haTO hith- 
erto escaped all human vision, unless it be that of the secr in Oene- 
sis; but chemistry and physics teach, every day, more clearly, that 
the attributes, by which its visible forms are distinguished, are pred- 
icable of the atoms they contain. £aeh of these atoms has extent, 
occupies space to the exclusion of all other atoms, and, in its nncom- 
pounded state, is wholly without motion, weight, or any other qual- 
ity, which is not comprehended in the fact of being. It is in thig 
atomic form alone, that Matter is to be regarded as an Element, 
which enters into the construction of the Universe; and, onlyasthns 
ezisting, is it here called one of the six modes of being. 

FORCE. 

Force is that mode of being, which is characterized by Actiou. It 
is invisible, and imponderable. It occupies no space, to the exclu- 
sion of other modes of being; but itself permeates all space, as well 
as every thiug that space cont^ains. It gathers the atoms of matter 
into masses, and is the cause of color, odor, weight, and sound. It 
gives to the mountains their solidity; to the sea, its waves and tides. 
It guides the planets in their orbits, and binds the stars on their eternal 
thrones. It is the throb of the volcano, the hardness of the diamond, 
the swiftness of the meteor, the sharpness of the sword. It is the 
light and gravitation of astronomy, the cohesion and velocity of phys- 
ics, the affinity of the chemist, the lightning of the electrician. We 
Icnow nothing of its nature, exoept from the eifeots which it produc^ 
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^, and Call it varioas names^ according to the method of its mani- 
festation, or the medium through which it acts. 

LIFE. 

Life is that mode of being^ which is characterized by Reproduction. 
Like Force, it is invisible, intangible, and occupies no space; but, 
unlike Force, it is confined in narrow limits. Its residence is in the 
germ-cells, by whose union the tissues of all animals and plants are 
formed. The bodies, which it animates, are of varied structure, and 
are composed of organs more or less numerous and complicated, yet 
formed upon one general plan, in which all other objects are subor- 
dinated to the reproductive act. But, though so wonderful in its 
efEects, we know absolutely nothing as to what Life is. Wise men 
have searched in vain its secret habitations, and have applied, to its 
detection, every test of chemical and microscopic skill. They see 
that, from the dying germ-cell, ever comes tlie new-born germ, which 
lives and, dying, gives birth to another of its kind; and they behold 
this ceaseless reproduction dividing the whole world of matter into 
two great parts, and placing between them a gulf of separation, which 
only a creative hand coold span. But all their research and experi- 
ment end with this, and they are forced to be contented with thc 
knowledge that Life is, and leave its hidden springs to the all-seeing 
eye of Him, from Whom it flows. 

SOUL. 

Soul is that mode of being, which is characterized by Intellect and 
WilL Like Force and Life, it is entirely imperceptible to sense, and 
haa uo necessary dependence upon space and time. But, unlike 
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them, as well as unlike Matter, it is both individual and personal, 
and has within itself the possibility of an unlimited development. 
Unlike themalso, the properties, which characterize it, are manifold, 
and inconfusible. Atomic Matter is Being, in its simplest, rudest 
form. Force, though exhibited in numerous aspects, is at last a 
unit. Life is the unvarying birth of cell from cell. In nonc of these 
does a plurality of faculties reside. But Intellect and Volition both 
abide in Soul, not as results or combinations, but as the prineiples 
of which the Soul itself consists. 

Soul further differs from the lower modes of being, in its essential 
freedom from, and independence of, them. Matter, without Porce, 
is but a scattered multitude of atoms, buried in darkness, useless^ 
motionless. Force, without Matter, is an empty, objectless activity. 
Matter and Porce, without Life, make a barren world, joyless and 
tenantless; the scene of terrible convulsions, but a pathless waste. 
And even Matter, Porce, and Life, subsisting with each other, con- 
stitute an order, which, with all its beauty and profusion, is inconi- 
plete and profitless, until there is an understanding to j)erceive and 
comprehend it, a memory to gather and retain it, a will to appropri- 
ate it, and apply it to its designated end. But Soul needs neither 
Matter, Porce, or Life, as conditions of its perfect being. It is, 
through thousands of successive generations, a spectator of their won- 
ders, and uses them as means of its interior development, and as vehi- 
cles f or its inevitable discipline. But its face is turned forever to the 
modes of being, which succeed it, and not to those, which lie beneath 
its feet; while, over all, it chimbers up the endless ladder of its prog- 
ress, toward the eternal perfectness of God. 

Soul ditfers, also, from the lower Elements, in that these have no 
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degrees. Matter is ever bat the atom; Force, the same constant^ ir- 
reaistible actirity; Life, but the bursting of the new germ from the 
old. But Souls exist in such imperfect states, that the extemal signs 
of intellect and will can scarcely be discerned, and, from these up- 
ward, in successiye stages of development, until we iind those self- 
same faculties exploring earth, and sea, and time, and heaven, gath- 
ering all knowledge with insatiate grasp, and bending Matter, Force, 
and Life, in their innumerable combinations, underneath its rule. 

Yet of the intrinsic nature of the Soul, we know as little as of 
that of Force and Life. By the extemal operations of the Souls of 
others, and by the watchful study of what passes in our own, we 
may become familiar with its yarioua phenomena, and catch some 
glimpses of its awful possibilities. But of its form, or substance, we 
inquire in vain. We know that Soul exists; that it is immaterial 
and personal; that progress is its inexorable law; and that immortality 
is its ineyitable destiny. Here we are doomed to pause, until the cur- 
tain of etemity shall lift, and our own souls pass beyond. 

SPIRIT. 

Spirit is that mode of being, which is characterized by Gonscious- 
ness of Ood. It is the highest, and the noblest, of the finite modes of 
being, and in it are exhausted the possibilities of the creative act. It 
exists in every condition of deyelopment, from that in which the idea 
of the Unseen and Infinite is most shadowy and f eeble, to that in which 
its knowledge of the Uncreated Ood is distanced only by His knowledge 
of Himself. It is, like Soul, an individual and personal existence, 
and is endowed with a free will; but, unlike Soul, it contains neither 
memory nor understanding. The trutb, to which, if in its spherei 
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Sonl wonld attain by perception and reflection^ becomeB the property 
of Spirit by simple instantaneons ci^ition. To it the past and 
futiire are forever known, not as reeoUections or as probabilitieSy but 
through, and in proportion to^ that clestr sight, which is the neces- 
sarv attribute of what beholdeth 6od. 

Ont of tliis Conscionsness of God^ proeeetis the Spirifs sense of 
moral right and wrong. Creatiou is the finite and extemal represen- 
tative of Deity: and, as in Matter, Force, Life, and Soul, 6od has 
sui*oessively shaiioweil forth His Being, His Activity, His Fruitful- 
nesSy and His Intelligence, si> has He made Spirit the mirror of His 
Wisdom and Beuignity, and, in its necessary Conseiousness of Him, 
has «riven to it, at onee. its moral standard and its moral law. In 
every gnnle of Spirit diH^s tliis sense esist« clear and definite in an 
exaet ratio to the olearness of its sighi of God. 

Again, out of this Ct»nsciousue^ of Gttd, and in the same propor- 
tion to its strength and elearness, grows the Spirit*s vision of those 
universal ideas« which n^^ide in GihL The art^hetvpes of all created 
beings are forever presont in Him* whose tinite and extemal represen- 
tatives they are: and Spirit. seeing Him« see$ in Him these etemal 
arohetyjvs, not only as a muUiiude of oreatures and events, but also 
as one va^t, harmoiiious. unittnl whole. that tends forever toward the 
Eiul. for which, and by which. it was made. These universal ideas, 
and this Cous<*iousne>s of G«Hi. thus ever dwell in Spirit as result 
and oause; aiid, in this nianner. al^traot truths are known, not 
throngh ihe S^uirs |H^rooptiou and rorteotion. acting on the visible 
on:ari«'n. hiu thn>iiirh tbai olo^ir si^ht of Gml. by which the Spirit 
behv^M? in Him all thost* ro;iHtios. of whioh the visible cretttion is but 
a faint and tran>itorv drvam. 
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Apart from these three attributes, and their necessary implications, 
we have but little knowledge of this mode of being. The light, 
which revelation sheds upon it, is very feeble. Whenever it comes 
within our earthly cognizance, it is only in its lower forms, and so 
associated or combined wit^ other Elements, that the distinction, be- 
tween it and them, is diflScult to draw, while even its most character- 
istic operations are overshadowed and obscured by theirs. But that 
it approximates so closely to Him, of Wliom "body, parts, and pas- 
sions" cannot be predicated, implies in it a freedom from all limita- 
tions and conditions, which do not grow out of its finiteness of be- 
ing, or from the moral character, whicli j^ervades its actions. Heiice, 
that it is immortal; that it is impassible, save by privation; that to it 
are subordinated all other modes of being except God, we cannot 
doubt. And that Soul, Life, Foree, and Matter find, in it, their 
highest intermediatc end and cause, seems certain, so far as reason 
and revelation enable us to judge. 

(;0D. 

Ood is that mode of being, which is characterized by Uncreatedness. 
Known in Himself, He has no proper attributes. We speak of Him 
as Good, AU-Wise, Omnipotent; but He is Goodness, Wisdom, Power, 
themselves ; and even these are only lesser names f or Uncreatedness. For 
Uncreatedness necessitates, intrinsically in Him, infinity, immensity, 
immutability, etemity; and, of Him toward Createdness, benignity, 
dominion, providence, justice, mercy; and of Createdness toward Him 
a constant aspiration and progression, as its inevitable and final £nd. 
He calls Himself a Spirit, and, in that term, reaches the summit of 
human language and comprehension, but even then conveys to us no 
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true and worthy idea of His nature. Man, searching for a phrase, 
which should express his highest thought of Him, has called Hiniy 
" Mo8t Pure Act;^^ or " an etemcU Act, in which is no beginning^ no 
proceedingy and no end^ He has heen also calledy *^ Most Simple 
Being**'* that is, •* a Being, in Whom there is no limitation or com- 
dition, no composition in Himaelf or poasibility of composition with 
another.^'* But all these names, and many more, on which the ever- 
baffled thought of man hai seized, as vehicles for its adoring awe, 
convey to us no proper notion of the nature of the Infinite. We best 
appreciate the difference, which severs Him from other modes of be- 
ing, when we contemplate Him as Uncreated and Greator, and them 
as but the Greatures of His hand. 
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COxMBINATIONS. 

Of tliose six Elements, wherein resides that vast totality of being, 
whieh we call the Universe, there are but two, of whose existence, 
separated from the rest, man has atUiined to any eertain knowledge. 
These two are God and Spirit. 

God l)ecome8 known to man, in the interior glory of His Uncrea- 
tedness, by revelation only. In the exterior uianifestations of His 
wisdom and dominion and benignity, He is known by revelation, 
and by the countless wonders which result from His creative acts. 
In the exhaustlcss bcauty of His mercy and His justice, and in that 
nameless, most consoling attribute whereby Ile is the End of all Cre- 
atedness, He has revealed Himself, not only in His Word and works, 
but also in that law, which His own hand has written in the imper- 
ishable Consciousness of Spirit. 

Spirit is known to man, apart from other linite modes of being, 
only by revelation. It is the nature of the angels, whose multitudi- 
nous choirsfiU the iutcrminable galleriesof heaven, and who, in every 
grade of kuowledge and perfection, preserve iuviolate their fealty 
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to God. It is the Dature of the devils, also, whose surging hosts for- 
ever undergo the one immeasurable suffering, possible to Spirit, in 
their loss of God, and, through it all, preserve their Consciousness of 
His eternal Being, their knowledge of His purposes and works. These 
two, with all their awful difference of moral good aud moral glory, 
are of the same simplicity and immortality of nature, and ever urge 
their tasks of weal or woe, throughout inferior creation, with the 
same sleepless vigilance and untiring zeal. 

But Matter, Force, Life, and Soul are known to man, only in com- 
bination with each other. Matter, however far divided, has never 
yet been pushed to its extreme divisibility. Tliough Force exists 
within us and around us, it never enters into our experience other- 
wise than through association with material substance. The wonder- 
ful phenomena of organic nature are the results of Life, in operation 
npon other modes of being. And even Soul, our own Soul, which 
we ought to know niost intiraately of them all, is ever overlaid and 
built about with Force and Life and Si^irit, until the part, which 
each performs, is rarely perfectly discernible. So that to study 
these four Elements, as they present themselves to human thought, 
is to examine them in the great Combinations into which they entcr, 
and which form so large a portion of the Universe itself. 

MATTER AND FORCE. 

The earliest, the simplest, and the most familiar of these Combi- 
nations is that of Force and Matter. 

Force and Atomic Matter first combined into tliose substances, whose 
unresolvability defies the attacks of chemical analysis, and which 
bave thus beoome the basis of all physical formations. By the sajne 
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Force, the ultimate particles of these substances have been united 
into molecules, and molecules have, in turn, combined in masses. 
These masses, gravitating toward each other through the same Force, 
met and grew into planets and their suns^ which^ by the action of 
the same Force, preserve their perfect equilibrium and travel their 
unerring path around the unknown center of the TJniverse. Thus 
wherever Matter is, there Force is also. The star-dust and the neb- 
ulse, whose distance or tenuity baffle the keenest scnitiny of the as- 
tronomer; the glistening quartz, which crushes in the jaws of the 
gold-seeking engine; the oceans, and the atmosphere, and the pri- 
meval globe of fire beneath our feet, are Force and Matter in associa- 
tion. Whatever man can see, or hear, or feel, whether by his un- 
aided senses, or by that untold increase of their penetrating power 
which scientific instruments produce, is Matter, rendered visible and 
audible and tangible by Force; is Force, forever acting upon Matter, 
evolving, in and from it, those innumerable objects and phenomena, 
to which we give the name of " the material world." 

MATTER, FORCE, AND LIFE. 

The Combination, whicli stands next in simplicity to that of Force 
and Matter, is that of Matter, Force, and Life. 

The lowest form, in which this Gombination meets our view, is 
that of plants. In some of these, the associatiou is so slight, or Lif e 
itself so feeble, that its results can scarcely be detected. In others, it 
advances into wonderful supremacy, producing organs of such num- 
ber and complexity as rival those of many species of the animal cre- 
ation. Between these two extremcs, trees, shrubs and herbs exist 
in countless orders, both on land and in the sea, each having its owi^ 
pw4 within itsejf, an4 bringing forth aooording to it« k|nd, 
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Above the plants staiid animals, and, siill above these, man. 
These latter orders, though iissuming such varieties of form, and only 
in the lowest speeics of the animals presentingany visible resemblance 
to vegetable life, are nevertheless constructed on the same general 
plan, and perpetuate their species ac^cording to tlie sanie funda- 
mental law. Like that of plants, their Life consists in the develop- 
ment of cell from cell; the 8u])stiince of each cell being supplied by 
that assimilation of external Elements, which is tlie attribute of Life 
alone. They differ in that plant^ are al)lc to draw their subsistence 
directly from the various Combinations of Force and Matter, while 
animals and men requirc, as food, such Force and Matter as has al- 
ready been subjected to the influeuce of Life. By this essential dif- 
ference, plant-life is made subordinate to that of animals, and nec- 
essary to its origin and preservation. 

In plants, in animals, and iu man, Life tinds the whole sphere of 
its operations. In nuin, it rea^lies the liighest stage of its develop- 
ment, and attains the end for which it was created. It hiis no refer- 
ence to Soul or Spirit, except as it is made subservicnt to their tem- 
porary use; and enters iiito Matter, or dcparts therefrom, according 
to their need of a material abiding phice. Wliile in association, it 
endows Matter with new qualities, and o])ens up to Force new possi- 
bilities of action; ruling, and over-ruling, all the laws of these inferior 
Elements, in order to achieve that work of reproduction, wliereby it- 
self subsists. 

MATTER, FORCE, LIFE, AXD SOUL. 

The beings, in whom these four Elements are associated, are ani- 
mals and men. Matter, Force, and Life form what are called their 
bodies. Soul is their intellect and will. 
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The existence of a Soul, in the inferior animaJs, was formerly de- 
nied, but can now scarcely be regarded as an open qiiestion. Not 
only do the ape, the dog, the elephant, and other mammals exhibit 
unmistakable signs of pereeption and reflection, but even the lowest 
orders afiFord constant proof of the possession of these faculties. The 
power, by which the wild dove guides its flight from north to south 
in autumn, and back again in spriug, across a thousand miles of in- 
tervening land or sea, seeking the same nightly resting-places on the 
way, involves both memory and understanding, The honey-bee dis- 
criminates between the worker and the drone; and, with an exercise 
of judgment which will bear man's imitation, it drives the last in 
ignominy from the hive. The mollusk, having exhausted its supplies 
of food, sets out in search of granaries more fruitful, and excavates 
its tedious way in darkness through the sand, till the desired abun- 
dance is attained. Creatures, which become visible only under high 
powers of the microscope, manifest the same evidence of intellect and 
will. There are, in fact, no animals, however low in order or limited 
in action, whose habit^ will not convince the careful student that they 
possesb the faculties herein ascribcd to Soul, and that they are con- 
troUed or aided by them, in the ineessant operations of their daily 
lives. 

Most of the doubts, which have arisen as to the existence of a Soul 

in animals, have been caused by the failure to pro})erly distinguish 

between instinct and ijitelligence, Instinct is that attribute, by which 

those creatures, who possess it, act without reflection or volition, 

and in a manner suited to the situation, in which tliey are placed, or 

to the object, which it is necessary for them to accomplish. Intelli- 

gence is that attribute, by which distinctions are perceived, their 

o3 
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different effecte considered, and the conclusion, so attained, sub- 
mitted to the decision of the will. Instinct implies, either that there 
exist, in the creature, certain controlling impulses, which, under given 
circumstances, always compel it to act in precisely the same manner, 
or that some extraneous poM'er so governs and directs it, that, in a 
series of similar conditions, its conduct must inevitably be the same. 
It allows no room for the exercise of will or judgment. It is entirely 
foreign to the acts of memory, and to tlie acrjuisition of such new 
faculties as sj^eech and song. It leaves the creature with as little 
freedom as the shell finds in the cannon's rifled bore, and reduces all 
its operations to those of a mere j)hysieal machine. 

The theorv, that the acts of animals are under the control of iu- 
stinct, derives its principal suj^port from the perfection, with which 
the animal adapts its means to their respective ends, and from the 
unvarying uniformity, by which both means and ends are character- 
ized. But this argument is by no means conchisive. For it must 
be rcmembered, tluit each of these innumerable creatures has its owu 
})roper life-work to perform; tbat, in its physical capacities, it is ex- 
actly fitted for tliat work; that He, Who gave it just that work to do 
aud fittod it therefor, must necessarily have set that work before it 
in the method best adapted to ensure its accomplishment; and, con- 
sequently, that, if He gave it intellect and will, its intellect and will 
must be equal to tbe duties they are destined to fulfil, and able to 
infallibly direct it toward itsend, by thesurest and most perfect way. 
That surest and most perfect way must also, of necessity, be uniform; 
and, as no fault of will ever deflects the animal toward the less per- 
fect or secure, so must it invariably pursue the one path, which its 
uuderstanding teaches it to be the best, and always use the same 
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means to effeot the Bame results. The constant uniformity^ with 
which the inferior races thus conduct their labors, so far from prov- 
ing that they act under the control of some superior being, or of the 
inexorable mechanism of their own material natures, therefore proves 
no more than that they were made by a Creator, Whose wisdom fitted 
them, in Soul and body, for their work, and tbat they eorrespond, by 
their own wills, to the perfect law, which He has written in their be- 
ing. If mankind did the same, pursuing only such designs as were 
intended to engross their thoughts, and employing only those methods 
which were best adapted to accomplish these designs, precisely the 
same uniformity would characterize their operations. To say that all 
this excellence of adaptation is the result of instinct, rather than of in- 
telligence, is to presume, in animals, an inspiration totally unknown 
to man, and elevate them over him, not only in the perfection of 
their acts, but in the gifts which they receive from God. As this is 
utterly nnnecessary, in order to account for what they do; and as, 
when we advance from lower orders to the higher, the evidences of 
intellect and will become unmistakal^le, while yet no sign of imper- 
fection appears in their work; and as it is impossible to say, even of 
the most hasty act, that reflection and volition coidd not have pre- 
ceded it; it would seem rather, that tlie sphere of instinct should be 
limited to acts, into which, whether in men or animals, no intellect 
or will can enter, if any such there be. In this case, instinct must 
be classed among the attributes of organic being, whether plant or 
animal, and be regarded as a manifestation of Life, and not of Soul. 
This view is fortified by many of the marked phenomena of vege- 
table life, The uniformity, with which the tendrils of the climbing 
plauts curveround their supports; the accuracy, with which all roots 
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search after and discoTer food and moisture; the npward growth of 
stems and tranks, in spite of every artificial obstacle; the well-known 
sleep of plants, are ilhistrations of their spontaneons adaptation 
to the circumstances which surround thcm. Besides these, there are 
s])ecial instincts, belonging to one plant or class of plants alone. The 
quick spring of the stamens of the Barberry, when irritated by the 
touch of any foreign substance; the shivering of the Sensitive Plant, 
at the approach of moving objects; the unfolding of the petals of the 
Four-o'cIock, as soon as the direct ravs of the sun have ceased to fall 
upon its tender flower; the sure grasp of Dionoea upon the body of 
the ha])less iusect, whicb may chance to light upon its treacherous 
leaves; all these are acts, which may as properly be called results of 
instinct, as that by which the new-born infant procures its food, or as 
any other ojieration of animate cxistence, from which intellect and 
will are necessarilv excluded. And if, with the advance of scien- 
tific knowledge, it should become aj^parent that instinct is an at- 
tribute of Life, and not of Soul, it wjU remove the doubts, which have 
so long prevailed, concerning the interior nature of the animal cre- 
ation, and place these lower orders in their true ])06ition, as beings 
far above the vegetable world in their endowments, though wanting 
one essential Element, which characterizes man. 

The difference in develojnnent of Soul, between tbe highest ani- 
mal and lowest man, is no doubt grcat, but probably is much less than 
at first apj)ear8. Another Element eutera into man, by which the op- 
erations of his Soul are so intensified and supplemented, that his ex- 
ternal conduct, in its highest reach, is no true measure of his intel- 
lect or will. It is among his ordinary acts, those acts which consti- 
tute the sum of hjs material life, that we raust seek this measure; 
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and though, in these. he does excel the highest animals, it is by no 
means in sueh vast degrees, as would necessitate an Elemental dif- 
ference between himself and them. In many cases, on the contrary, 
they are apparently superior to him; and though these cases are ex- 
ceptional, and cannot be regarded as a proper basis for the assertion 
of a general law, they certaiuly do show ihat animals -and men are 
one, 80 far as Matter, Force, Life, and Soul unite to constitute the 
nature of mankind. 

MATTER, FORCE, LIFE, SOUL, AND SPIRIT. 

The association . of these five modes of being is found in man 
alone. His body is the highest form, in which the first three Ele- 
ments subsist. Soul attains degrees of development in him, which, 
in no other residence, were possible. Spirit endows him with the 
noblest powers, perfeets in him the image of his Maker, and elevates 
hira to the loftiest rank of ereature-being. 

It is, therefore, the combination of a Soul and body with a Spirit 
that distinguishes mankind from every other class of beings, and it 
is to the Spirit that the essential difFerences in purpose and accom- 
plishment, between man and the animals, must be attributed. His 
Consciousness of God, and all the acts and thoughts, which spring 
therefrom, and occupy so niuch of his exiatence; his recognition of 
a moral good and evil, and all the civil and religious systems, which 
embody principles bf right and wrong; that application of his intel- 
lect to universal and abstract ideas, presented to it by his Spirit, 
whereby he has brought forth all science, art, and literature, and 
every other worthy word and work; all these are but the manifesta- 
tions of the Spirit, as it acts through, or in conjunction with, his 
body and his Soul. 
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The effect of this association, on the human body, cannot be un- 
noticed. Man, though inferior in strength and size to many other 
animals^ exercises a perpetual dominion over them. Their speed, 
their cunning, their ferocity, never enable them to cope with him, 
and rarely does he fail to make them the mere servants of his will. 
Matter and Force, from which both Life and Soul are absent, have 
also owned his potent sway. Under the guidauce of his Spirit-aided 
Soul, his weak hands have bridged oceans, levelled mountains, chained 
the elements, and attempted the annihilation of both space and time. 

But Soul, far more than body, has enjoyed the elevating and sus- 
taining influences of Spirit. That memory, wKich, in the animal, 
receives only the impression of such events as arc within its own ex- 
perience, 6r are communicated to it by its fellows, becomes, in man, 
a record of things in heaven and upon earth, of all the mysteries 
of nature, and of a thousand thoughts, which have no real existence 
outside the imagination that conceivcd them, and the recoUection in 
which they dwell. The understanding, led by Spirit to know all 
things in their archetypes, as they exist in God, is developed into a 
perception, which no secret of creation can ehide; into a reflection, 
which will leave no problem of the Universe unsolved. Spirit acts 
on Soul as a vast maguet acts on iron. Raised to an immeasurable 
superiority by its own Consciousness of God, it draws Soul upward 
with an attractive force, which nothing but a will, absorbed in the 
material good, is able to resist, and fills it, as by induction, with en- 
ergies of self-development, that elevate it, in the short life of a man, 
to heights of progress, which the exertions of a thousand ages of ils 
mere animal existence would not have been suflBcieut to attain. 
S|)irit exists in man, like Soul in men aud auimals, in mauv differ- 
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ent stages of devclopment. There are whole tribes and races of man- 
kind, whose Consciousness of God appears so dim, and whose moral 
faculties and power of abstract reasoning are so limited, that Spirit 
seems, at first, almost entirely absent from them. And there are 
men, not tribes or races, but individuals only, and these most rare 
and hidden, in whom Spirit has expanded, until the Soul and body 
lose all self-assertion, and every outward and interior act is wholly 
wrought in perfect reason, in moral beauty, in tlie clear sight and 
all-controUing love of their Creator. Between these two extremes, 
are the great mass of men, in whom, now Soul, now body, and now 
Spirit rule, but in whom, everywhere and always, there is manifest 
the power and glory of that loftiest of finite natures, from which 
alone the right of manhood comes. 

Man, constituted thus, becomes tbe sunimit of creation. Not only 
are the five created modes of being associated in him, but each of 
them resides in him, either actually or potentially, in its highest pos- 
sible development. A truly i>erfect man must,'^in so far as he is 
S})irit, equal or excel the noblest of the angels; and, in so far m he is 
Soul, Life, Force, and Matter, must stand at an immeasurable dis- 
tance above all other forms of animate or inanimate existence. Hav- 
ing the whole creation in himself, he is, tlierefore, its proper repre- 
sentative. Its individual Elements being perfected in him, he becomes 
its head. And thus he carries in himself the image of his Maker, in 
Whom the Universe, in purpose and in act, eternally resides, and 
Who behohls in man, as we have doiie, the gathering together of cre- 
ation, to be in him the realization of tbat eternal purpose and mo§t 
p^rfect act o{ God, • 
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MATTER, FORCE, I.IFE, SOUL, SPIRIT, AND GOD. 

By man, in whom all finite modes of being are, both individually and 
in association, absolutely perfect, the possibilities of created nature are 
exhausted, and God alone remains. But even here His infinite power 
and love could not be satisfied. There was just one thing more that 
He could do, and that was to unite creation with Himself. This He 
has done. He was made man. Matter and Force and Life and Soul 
and Spirit were taken into association with Himself, aad became 
Jesus Ohrist, the Incarnate Word, Who is, at once, the Creature and 
Oreator, the Universe and God. 

The Incarnation of the Uncreated God, iu the created man, is no 
mere proposition of theology. On the contrary, this great eentral 
dogma of the Christian creed is also the great fact, which gives the 
key to all created nature, aud is as necessary to philosophy and 
science as it is to faith. Without it, the development of finite be- 
ing, whether material or immaterial, has no proper termiual sict. Its 
very finiteness limits its progress withiii some boundaries, however 
vast; and in its immortal future there must come a day, when its ca- 
pacities can expand no farther, aud the nieasure of its being will be 
full. Here then its progress ceases, and its devel()]>ment is stayed. 
Here it must stand, iu all its glory, on the shore of that cternal 
ocean, which rolls between it aud the Infinite, forever stretching out 
its yearuing hands toward its Uncreated End,- Reason deniands that, 
in some way, that ocean shall be crossed; that tlie duration of being, 
and of progress, shall be e^^ually iminortal; and tliat the Infinite, 
toward which the creature tends, shall be its everlastiiig heritage and 
joy. Philosophy and science, which are born of x^eason, can see no 
logical conclusiou for that development, which churaeterizes all cre- 
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ated beings, except thcir ultimate Jissociation with a nature, whose 
own infinity beconies a substitute and saiisfaction for the finiteness 
of theirs. God meets that final need of His creation, by taking perfect 
man into Himself. By the Incarnation He associated, in one Person, 
His own divinity witli the true head and representative of finite be- 
ing, and then provided methods for the union of all other men with 
this Man, that they in Him, as every lesser creature in them, might 
attain their End. 

The niode of this association of the divine and human in the Son 
of God,as well as that by which the union of all other creatures with 
their Creator is througli Him accomplished, we need not yet investi- 
gate. The fact is all we seek for here; and while we learn its neces- 
sity from reason, it is from revelation that we learn its truth. Xo- 
where is it more forcibly or pertinently stated, than in the words of 
the Apostle Paul to the Ephesians and Colossians. To the first he 
writes, that it was theeterual purpose of God '^to gather together, in 
one^ all things in Christ^ hoth which nre in heaven, and lohich are on 
earth.^^ To the second he dechires, tliat it hath pleased the Father 
**by Him {Chriat) to reconeile {nnite) all things to Himaelfy These 
assertions of the inspired writer, whether or not they add verity to 
scientific deductions, certainly corroborate them; and exhibit Him, 
Who while on earth was well-contented to be called the Son of man, 
as the true Unit of thc Universe, the inevitable End of all the pur- 
poses and acts of God. 
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EPOCHS. 

To a proper imderstiinding of the Universe, and especially of the 
relations, which its Elements occupy toward one another, a knowledge 
of the order, in which they were created and combined, is indispen- 
sable. The sources of this knowledgc are the Mosaic record, and the 
science of Oeology. From these, as two authorities, which are 
supreme in their respective splieres, and which, in this regard, so 
fully corroborate oach other as to render their united teachings per- 
fectly reliable, we may derive a clear view of the successive Epochs of 
the Universe, from its remote beginning to its culmination in the 
association of itself with Ood. 

KIRST EPOCH. 
MATTER. SPIRIT. 

The dawn of time was wakened by the creation of two modes of 
being, Matter and Spirit. In the beginningy God created the heavens 
and the earth. Although so vast in their divergence f rom each other, 
these Elements are alike in their complete simplicity. They are en- 
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tirely independent of any other mode of being; are utterly unchange- 
able in natore; maintain their individuality, unrestricted by the 
Combinations into which they enter; and will be found, at the end 
of time, essentially what they were at their creation. With this 
characteristic, however, all similitude between them ceases. They 
are the two antipodes of being. They have, and can have, no direct 
communication with each other; and, iintil the other Elements be- 
came to them a bond of union, each w»s as isolated from the othcr> 
as if it had alone been gifted with existeuce. 

SECONI) EPOCH. 
MATTER AND FORCB. 

How long Atomic Matter dwelt in its primeva) darkness and im- 
mobility, no voice but 6od's can tell; and His is silent. But, whether 
in an instaut or a myriad years, there came, at last, to Matter a new 
Element; and Force began, in that vast, formless emptiness, those 
mighty operations, whose wonders fill all space, and measure out the 
pulses of all passing time. Then all those scattered atoms drew 
toward each other, and bound themselves together into one revolving 
sphere. Circumference, at leugfch, was riven from its center; and, 
shiveringinto f ragments, became lesser spheres, revolving still arouud 
the parent orb. Again, and yet again, this birth of worlds went ou, 
each separation resulting in new suns and planets, until void space 
was fiUed with solar systems, which rolled, in solemn order, around 
the ancient globe from which they sprang. Force then combiued 
the atoms of these worlds into a closer union. Vapors condensed to 
fluids, and solidifiod. Water, and atmosphere, and land ap|)eared. 
Cloada floated iu the firmament; the crystal rocks upreared th^ir 
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glittering heads; the oceans shrauk back into their deep caves; and 
Force and Matter waited for the coming in of Life. 

Oiir knowledge of this i^eriod, and its niurvellous eveuts, is by uo 
means limited. Besides the revelation, whicli describes the union of 
Force and Matter, and traces their successive nianifestutious in the 
first two figurative days, we have, in the existing phenomeua of 
nature, a visible epitome of this vast evolution and developmeut. 
The central fires, wliich still buru underueath the surface of the 
earth, are, like the suu and stars, the relics of that uuiversal orb, 
out of which all were formed. The sixth great })huiet of our system 
exhibits this formation, in that stage of its progress, which is the key 
to its beginning and its eud. The results of chemical manipulatiou 
daily illustrate the mode, by wliich the Elements combiued iu masses, 
and assumed color, taste and odor. Geology unfolds the rocky taliles 
of the earth, and reads the history of its slow couvei-siou from molten 
fluid into sea and land. Physics reveals the secrets of light, heat, 
elcctricity, and motion; and, in their present operatious, discloses 
how the changes in the aucient spheres were wrought. There is no 
object in inanimate creatiou, which does not represent some step in 
this development; and there has been no period of its history, which, 
in the infinite variety of form and quality, that lies between the misty 
nebula and the perfect diamond, does not tind its proper image and 
memorial. 

THIRD EPOCH. 
MATTER, FOROE, AXD LIFE. 

The results, which sprang f rom the association of Force and Mat- 

ter, although consuming untold ceuturies iu their accomplishment, 
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attained, at last, to a perfection, which iiever has been, and will never 
be, excellcd. Nothing more grand than the vast sweep of planets 
ronnd their suns, nothing more beautiful than the fair cloud-tints of 
the dawn, can be conceived among material things; and thesc existed, 
in all their beauty and sublimity, ages before the first leaf sprouted 
from the ground, or the first foot-fall broke tlie silent air. Matter 
and Force climbed to the summit of their possibilities, and paused. 
Life came to carry on the work of endless progress, till it, too, should 
exhaust its noblest powers. 

Life first appeared in those low orders of the vegetable world, in 
which no proper leaves or stems can be distinguished, and which in- 
habit only the dim depths of ocean, or cling around the surf-waslied 
stones that fringe the shores of continents and islands. Lat^r in 
time, and higher in development, came other plants, still flowerless 
but with stems and leaves, which covered the low marshy earth with 
fems and mosses. Later, and Iiigher, the palm-trec and the liliaes^ 
sprang from the heated soil, and then the pines and other gynino- 
sperms, until the limit of unsouled perfection was attained in the 
great order of the fruit-tree and the blooming herb, the order both 
of omament and food. 

This marvellous development, which so few words can chronicle, 
was, in itself, the work of ages. When it began, the waters held the 
round world in their bosom, and dry land was unknown. When it 
was ended, the seas were gathered in their ancient beds; the sun and 
moon divided day and night; mountains were anchored on their lofty 
thrones, and, at their feet, fair valleys blossomed with perpetual 
flowers. We read in Scripture, that the earth brought forth grass, 
herb, and fruit-tree; but, from its hmguage, gather no conception of 
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that wealth of life, which decked both land and sea in that uncal 
endered antiqnity. The earth itaelf, read by the light of science^ 
alone affords to ns a glimpse of the prof usion and yariety, which char- 
acterized each stage of this development; and even its innumerable 
pages, crowded with relics of that ancient vegetation, can have pre- 
served but a few scattered leaves, compared with the vast flora, of 
whose countless forms no vestige now remains. 

FOURTH EPOCH. 
MATTEB, FORCB, LIFE, AND 80UL. 

The beings, in which Soul first manifested itself on the earth, were, 
like the earliest plants, the lowest of their kind; creatures, whose 
forms, and mode of reproduction, bear such resemblance to those 
of the marine vegetation, among which they dwell, that only the 
most careful observation can discriminate between them. Succeed- 
ing these so closely as to be almost contemporaneous, the Radiata, 
and MoUusca, and Articulata came; and these were quickly foUowed 
by the fishes and amphibious i*eptiles, the lowest and most numer- 
ous of Vertebrates. Ascending in degree as time descends, the rep- 
tiles of the land, the birds tbat cleave the firmament, the animals 
that graze upon the fields and give snck to their young, appear; and 
then the vast procession closes with those, who have an almost human 
form, and stand, in order of creation, next to man. 

This regnlar succession has obtained. not only among orders, but 

among the species of which those orders are composed. The oldest 

fishes, reptiles, mammals were the lowest of their kind; and every age, 

that saw the birth of a new race, saw it in some mark of superiority over 

all tbat went before it, either in the perfection of its structure, or in 
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the develojimgnt of nobler powers. The researches of science are 
ever bringiug this fact into clearer light. The classitioations of Zool- 
ogy, correcti^d, year after ycar, by new discoveries, approacli more 
and more nearly to the order of creation as disclosed in Scripture, or 
chronicled upon the tjibles of the carth, and demonstrate that, from 
the dawn of animal cxistence, the law of being ha^ been a law of prog- 
ress, as well in si^eoies and varieties, as in those great successive or- 
ders, which stand between tlie zooj»hyte and man. 

As in the phmts, so also aniong animals, has each successive order 
liad its period of predominance upon the earth. There was an age 
of liadiates and Molluscs, wlierein these numerous forerunners of a 
higher life bore undisputed sway upon the sea-wrapped globe. There 
wasan age of Fishes, in which tlicse hiterolfspring of thc deep increased 
in size and multitude, till they became the masters of the worhl. 
There was an ageof Rej)tile.s, before whose fearful forms and countless 
liosts tlie race of Fishes tied into the narrowed seas. There was an 
age of Birds, whose giant footprints still remain to mark tlie toml), 
where saurus aiul dnigon lie iu sculj)tured death. There was an age 
of Mamnuils; an age, which, to one grcat division of that order, has 
already j)iissed away; an age, which, to tho rest, is slowly waning, be- 
fore the advancing and triumphant feet of man. 

Tho record, which contains the cUuirest history of this Ej)0ch, is 
that of Scrij^ture. There is too much confusion, in the earlier geo- 
logical fornuitions, to warrant a conchision from them, either as to 
the (hite, or order, of the aj)j)earance of the lower animals; and evon 
future exj^lorations of the strata, tliat were dej^osited contemporane- 
ously with the metamorj)liic rocks, and have survi^ed those changes 
whicli, in the latter, have obliterated every trace of animal or phint, 
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may fail to throw a clear light on the sentient and vegetative life of 
that most venerable Epoch. But Uie Mosaic record, although so brief 
and void of detail, discloses the entire successi un of creatiou. It rep- 
resents the three great classes of tlie vegetable world as being in ex- 
istence, before any of the animals were made. It then describes, in 
their true ordor, the ajipeurance of the beings in whom Soul resides; 
the fishes and the reptiles of the sea; the fowls of the air; the creep- 
ing things that creep upon the earth; and, tinally, the living crea- 
tures of the forests und the fields, who come to prophesy of, and 
give place to, man. 

FIFTII EPOCII. 
MATTER, FOKCE, LIFE, SOUL, AND SPIKIT. 

Although the highest orders of the unimul creution had reached the 
zenith of their physicul perfection ])efore the birth of man, tlieir prog- 
ress in intellect und will hud not exhuusted the possibilities of Soul. 
Between them and tlie height to which they might uttuin, there still 
hiy untohl stuges of development, demunding f(»r them time and op- 
portunities, to wliich their past had been comparatively nothing. 
But 110 such time or opportunity was given them. In the beginning 
of tlieir infinite cureor they paused; and, though six thousund years 
huve rolled uway, they have not climbed above the summits, which 
they reached before those years begun. The Quudrumana of the pre- 
adamic world, and those which swarm the tropic forests of to-day, 
so far as science can discern, werc of the same degree of mental 
power, had the sanie habits und desires, died the sume aimless death. 
The other mammals of the Tertiary age, excelling present races in 
their size and stxength, seem to huve beeii their e^uals both in intel- 
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lect and will. It was as thongh the tide of Soul had risen to the 
moantain-tops of physical existenee, and, flnding no more elevated 
forms throagh which to flow, had stayed its swelling flood, and waited 
for some nobler being to appear, who might afford still higher chan- 
nels for its apward life. 

Herein the Epoch of the animal creation differs irom all the periods 
that precede it. Each of the Gombinations of those older Epochs 
foand, in them, the complete fulfllment of its possibilities. Matter 
as Matter, Spirit as Spirit, were perfect in themselves. Matter and 
Force exhausted, in their numberless associations, the capabilities of 
both and each. Matter and Force and Life, without the aid of ani- 
mals or man, and perhaps befure either animals or man were made, 
had reached the highest limit attainable by them. But in the ani* 
mal, while Life and Force and Matter crowded earth and air and sea 
with their proliflc hosts, which marched with rapid strides toward the 
loftiest ideals of physical pcrfection^ Soul moved so slowly on its 
eudless path, that, when the age of animals had passed, it still re- 
mained with all its noblest courses yet unnm. 

A misconception of the true signiflcance of this phenomenon has 
resulted in two opposite, but erroneous, conclusions; one, that man 
is nothing but an auimal, though far superior to all the rest; the 
other, that animals possess no Souls, and are thus only higher forms 
of Matter, Force, and Life. But man is not a higher animal, nor is 
the animal a higher plaut. The difference between the rooted, un- 
perceiving, will-Iess tree, and the least member of the animal crea- 
tion, is very great, but even greater is that between the noblest ani- 
mal and man; and, in both cases, the difference is one of nature, not 
degree, caused by the presence of underived, essential Elements in 
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the higher, no trace or hint of which exists within the lower. To 
rank the animals with plants, as orders helonging to the same Com- 
hination^ or man among the animals, as having a complete associa- 
tion or fellowship with them, is to roh both animal and man of that 
which alone justifies their separate existcnce, and to involve, in deeper 
darkness, the problem which it undertakes to solve. The secret of 
this sndden pause in animal development, is to be sought in that es- 
sential Element, which differentiates him, who came to carry on the 
work so left unfinished, from those by whom that work was carried 
on before he came. That Element is Spirit; and by this alone, 
a Soul, which has exhausfced all the discipline of animal exislence, 
can be led forward into wider realms, where knowledge of the Infinite 
will furnish, to its memory and understanding, the true food for their 
everlasting powers. In animals, before the birth of man, Soul reached 
the highest point, which intellect and will, unaided by the Conscious- 
ness of God, the sense of moral right and wrong, and the presence 
of abstract, universal ideas, could afctain. In Man, it found, at once, 
the necessary channel for its upward life, and a sure guide into the 
regions of eternal truth. 

The time and manner of the advent of Spirit to tlie earth are facts, 
concerning which the researches of science afford a mere suggestion. 
We see that in the strata of the present geologic age alone, are uny 
unmistakable traces of man, or of his works, discovered, and thence 
conclude that he has been created since this age began. As yet, no 
relics have been found, which tell of the existence of a race, so nearly 
like his own that he might be its ofifspring, and thence we have con- 
Jectured, that, in him, a new pha«e of creative power has been exhib- 
ited, as, of old time, in animal and plant. But even such conclusions 
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are of little value, since, if the premises, on which they rest, were 
certain, these inferences are not the only ones tliat might be gathered 
from them. 

Secular history has accomplished even less than science, in solving 
the mysteries of the early yeai^s of man. Its dim traditions, illustrated 
by the remains of ancient skill and learning, extend back to the age, 
when oceans swept across the peopled earth, and the divine wrath 
spared a single family of men, to be the fathers of a purer race; but 
these traditions, rude and primitive as many of them are, pretend to 
give no history of the age before the flood, and shed but little light 
on those two thousand years, wherein the giants and the sous of God 
waged warfare for the daughters of mankind. 

Yiet, although secular history and science fail, the records, which 
are given in Genesis, afford no meagre information concerning the 
beginning of our race. From thence, assisted by the light that He- 
brew names cast on the objects to which they were given, we learn 
that into man, while yet a creature of the earth, God breathed a higher 
life, and he became a Spirit-quickened Soul; that our first parents 
were a single pair; and that they were the father aud the mother of 
all living men. They wore no clothing, and had no other shelter 
than the caves and trees. Their food was fruit and herbs; their 
drink, the crystal water of the fountains, or the rich juiccs of the 
orange and the grape. They had no arts, or arms. The song of 
birds, the aeolian breath of nature, was their only music. There was 
no written language, and even speech needed but few and simple 
sounds for its expression. 

After the fall, which introduced igto the life of man the element 
of labor, his circumstances were pot inaterially changed, Though he 
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wore clothes of skins, and gathered from the earth a rude subsistence 
with increasing toil, he had no house in which to dwell, no artificial 
preparation of his food, no weapons of olfence or defence except clubs 
and stones. It was a thousand years ere Tubal-Cain discovered means, 
whereby the nietiils might be wrought into such implements as mau 
desired; or Jabal wove the shining tent, and gathered into herds the 
cattle of the field; or Jubal woke the sweet chords of the pipe and 
lyre. Even the era of the deluge found the mechanic arts so little 
understood, as to necessitate a divine revelation to Noah, of the 
method of constructing au ark, in which he might escape the flood; 
and only in generations, long posterior to this event, do we discover 
the flrst gathering of men into communities and under governments, 
the erectiou of permanent abodes, and the establishment of cities, 
towns, aud other centers of human enterprise and civilizatiou. 

This ancient and barbaric mode of human life was not, however, 
incijnsistent with the liigh spiritual development, which Scripture 
claims for many of that ancient race. The good, the noble, aud the 
learned of the earth have uot invariably been those whom luxury 
surrounded, or who di*ew, from material civilization, the motives and 
the means of intellectual accomplishment. Upon the contrary, those 
who have probed the depths of nature, pierced the olouds of abstract 
thought, or climbed to dizzy heights of moral purity and clear-sighted- 
ness of God, have usually been men of simple lives; men, who re- 
turned, as nearly as they might, to the few wants and cares, which 
characterized that primitive and sacred age. Material civilization is 
the child of labor, and labor is the daughter of the curse of God; and 
it is true, and as significant as true, that, in the line of twice-accursed 
Cain, were found the iiiventors of material arts, the gatherers of 
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earthly wealth, the seekera for a temporal abiding-i)lace, aiul that the 
grandest trophies of maii*s outward strength and skill were won in 
nations, and in generations, w^here God was letist regarded, and the 
dictates of man's Spirit least obeyed. 

After the deluge, with which the first aud pre-historic period of 
man was ended, his progress in physieal knowledge and dominion 
wafl swift and sure. The sons of Noah anew divided the regenerated 
earth, and peopled it from continent to continent, and pole to pole. 
Nations and individuals reached after, and obtained, vast heights of 
power and wisdom. Egypt, Assyria, Phenicia, Gi*eece, and Rome 
succeeded one another in the wonders of their arts, and in the tri- 
umphs of their arms; and science and philosophy grew, under tlie 
tutelage of scores of sages, into great systems of material and spiritual 
truth. 

This second period of human history is, iu the results of an exter- 
nal progress, by far the most remarkable. The twenty centurics, that 
lie between the deluge and the Incarnation, saw almost every art at- 
tain its earthly limit, and every natural faculty of man achieve its 
proudest trinmphs. No human thought has evcr ))enetrated deeper 
into the mysteries of being, than that of Phito. No architecture of 
the modern world can bear comparison with that of Thebes, My- 
cena, Ephesus, and Rome. For sixty generations, there hjis been no 
8culptor's chisel, which could shape a rival for the Venus d'Medici, 
or the Apollo Belvidere. Even the mechanism of the nineteenth 
century would fail in the attempt to phice the capstone on the pyra- 
mid of Cheops, or rear the Rhodian Colossus above the seething 
brine. Our arts and our philosophics differ from theirs in order, 
i*ather than degree. Our fields of inquiry are wider; our efforts are 
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directed toward rcsults, that are both nobler and more lastiug; and 
energies, which then accomplished the aggrandizemcnt and luxury of 
a few, are now devoted to the benefit of the great masses of mankind. 
But still, and partly for that very reason, the palm of victory, in 
nearly every field of physical achievement, musfc remain with them; 
and mighty monuments of brass and stone will live to tell the story 
of their triumph over matfcer, long af fcer every vestige of our age and 
labors shall luive returned into its native dust. 

Thc fact of their superiority, in this resj^ect, aflfords, however, no 
argument against the unending and inevitable development of man. 
It only shows us that, while upon earth, he will find barriers that he 
cannot pass, and that the Force and Matter, upon which he acts, have 
limitsof plasticity, which they cannot transcend. These barriers are 
not boundaries of his Soul or Spirit; they are but the material walls, 
that surround the narrow fleld in which he labors. Given the kev, 
and through the open gates man sfcill shall tread, with often stum- 
bling but unstaying footsteps, toward the far summits of etemal 
light. 

SIXTH EPOCH. 
MATTER, FORCE, LIFE, SOUL, SPIRIT; AKD QOD. 

To man, thus standing on the heights of human possibility, the 
new and last great Epoch of the Universe descends. Creation waa 
complete. No longor, from the empty void, could God command 
new modes of being to appear. No longer could associations form, 
from which the Infinitc might be exchided. Matter, and Force, and 
Life had found perfection in the human body. The Souls, which, 
f or unnumbered ages, had been struggling upward through successive 
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forms of animal existence, were, one by one, uniting in mankind with 
those celestial Spirits, which, from the beginning, were preparing for 
this everlasting wedloek. The fulness of creation'8 hour had come; 
and nothing now remained, except for the Creator to enter and nnitc 
the Creature to Himself. 

This, in the twofold natnre of that Person, Who has thereby be- 
come known to the Universe as both the Son of Man and Son of Ood, 
He did, in Bethlehem of Juda, now nearly nineteen centuries ago. 
In that one Person, all Finiteness became en^lowed with the divine 
Infinity. His body, seen in its true purity and splendor only upon 
the Mount of the Transfiguration, and in the hour of His ascension 
into heaven, held all the powers of Matter, Force, and Life in ulti- 
mate perfection. His intellect and will attained thc limit of the pos- 
sibilities of Soul. His Spirit stood forcver face to face with God, to 
Whom it was eternally unitcd, and saw in Him the boundless f ulness 
of His moral beautv, the glory of His inconceivable simplioity and 
power. 

This was the End of the crcation. It was tlie true and necessarv 
termination of those vast, sucoessivo Epochs, whereby the way had 
been prepared for this last, eudless Epoch, in which their wonderful 
productions might be gathered into Him, Who, having in His own 
humanity aehieved perfection, k^stowed upon all other men the 
means of reaching it themselves, through tlieir own vohmtary unity 
with Him. The metliod He provided, for aroomplishing this union 
with Himself, was no less simple than it wjis efflcient. He founded 
a perpetual society, His Church. To this Church He committed cer- 
tain truths, by contemplating whieh the human intellect ascends the 
loftiest heights of wisdom, possible to man; aud in it He established 
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certain practices, whereby the human will is brought into submission 
to the will of Ood. To those, who, by the use of these means, be- 
come fitted to receive Him, He then gives Hiraself in that mysteri- 
ous Eucharist, by which the Body, Soul, and Spirit of the individual 
man are united to His Body, Soul, and Spirit, and, through these, 
to His etemal and inseparable Godhead, and thus are mado partak- 
ers of the infinite and uncreated Life of God. 

For eighteen hundred years this elevation of mankind, through 
nnion with the God-Man, has proceeded, and its results ah-eady fill 
the world with the true civilization of a universal charitv. It has 
had fearful obstacles to overcome, the rooted growths of ancient 
modes of thought, the solid monuments of long-enduring selfishness; 
but it has gone its conquering way, until, throughout the globe, 
man now begins to recognize himself as the true summit of creation, 
and to hold rank and wealth and honors, in tlie outer world, as of 
small value in comparison with hisown intelleetual andspiritual power. 
In all the institutions of the age, this characteristic feature is dis- 
cernible. Its sciences, its arts, its governments, its aspirations look 
to thc elevation of mankind, by leading every individual to beeome 
all that his uttermost capacities allow; and though, even under this 
influence, there are both men and nations, in whom the Soul or Body 
rules at the expense of Spirit, yet is the march of Man, the raee, for- 
ever onward, and daily nears its Unit and Ideal. 

The future, which may open up to man, while yet upon the earth, 
is l>eyond our conjecture. That his material body, endowed witli 
powers more vast and varied than it ever yet possessed, by tlie con- 
troUing influence of a Sjiirit that is itself upborne by union with the 
Infinite, may at last win complete dominion over Force and Matter, 
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and become literally the master of inanimate creation, is not improba- 
ble. And that, in their far higher spheres, his Soul and Spirit will 
expand and strengthen, until they rise beyond all that our highest 
thought can now conceive, may be within the scope of the same 
earthly life. But we are told in revelation, that a day shall come, 
when man will reach a bound, beyond which mortal natures cannot 
paes, and when the present earth will give no further opportunity 
for his development. We also read, that, in that day, the number, 
to which, in the etemal purposes of God, the race of man is limited, 
will be fulfiUed; that, on that day, the present order of tlie heavens 
and earth shall pass away, and that last order of the heavens and 
earth begin, in which man is io find his noblest fields of action, and 
climb to elevations hitherto unknown. Meanwhile, as individual 
after individual reaches the heights of his own earthly capability, or so 
determinedly grovels in the dust that union with the God-Man is no 
longer possible, he passes from the scenes of this life to another, 
wherein he keeps the upward or tlie downward path forever; forever 
ncaring or receding from his native destiny, the hiding of liis own 
life in the Life of God. 
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Our knovvledgo of the Universe, its Eleraents, its Combinations, 
and its Epoclis, cannot be complete, until wehave discerned theCauses, 
from whicli their existence flows, and t\ui methods, by which they 
originate, progress, and linally attain their End. * There is a rcason 
why the finite modes of being are, in number and in nature, what 
they are; and why, beginning at tlie antipodes of creature possibil- 
ity, they have successively aj^peared, combined, and been developed 
into a Person, witli whom God Himself could bc unitcd. But if we 
seek this reason in creation, either collectively, or in detail, we shall 
not find it. There is an infinite, uncreated order, of wliich this finite 
and created order is the shadoAv, and whence it has derived, not only its 
existence, but all the laws by wliich its operations are controlled. 
That infinitc, uncreated order is the unbeginning, unproceeding, and 
unending Life of God; and it is in His Life that the secret of crea- 
tion must be sought, and the springs of its eternal destiny be found. 
A study of the truths, which grow out of the necessary character of 
the Life of God, will thus afford us whatever knowledge we are able 
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to obtain concerniiig tliose deep mysteries, which have so long at- 
tracted human thought. 

The^V*^ of these great truths is this: tliat no Element in the Uui« 
verae, except God, is self-existing. This trutli, altliough denied hy 
certain ancient sages, as well as by some modern atheists, has been 
so often demonstrated, upon strictly scieutific principles, that it can 
be no longer treated as open to discussion. 

The second truth is: that as no Element in the Universe, except 
God, is self-existing, so must the other Elements, and their Combi- 
nations, sustain, toward Him, tlie relationship of Creatures to Cre- 
ator. That, which derives its being from another, derives it, ulti- 
mately, from Him, Whose being is derived from none; and, therefore, 
every finite Element and Combination, with all its attributes and ca- 
pabilities, proceeds out of the Being of the Uncreated God. 

The third truth is: that, in eternity, before the heavens and eai*th 
were made, God dwelt alone, in all the plenitude of His uncluinging 
glory; and then was, as He ever has been, and must ever be, that 
Most Pure Act, to Whose activity there is no beginning, no suceession, 
and no end. This truth is based upon the Uncreatedness of God, 
and cannot be denied without denying Him. 

Thefourtk truth is: that, in eteruity, before tlie heaveus and earth 
were made, there was no object, toward whicli the infinite activity 
of God could be directed, but Hiniself : aud, therefore, thal Ue must 
Himself have been the Actor, the Object, and the Act, in One. This 
truth, which enters necessarily into the idea of an Uncreated God, is 
what is kuown, in theology, as the doctriiie of the Trinity. It is a 
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fitatement of the intrinsic relations of God to Himself^ and has no 
reference to any extrinsic manifestation of Himself to creatnres. It 
does not affirm that Ood exists in three distinct forms of heing, but 
that His Being assames three distinct attitudes toward Itself; and 
though these are callcd pergons, (a term, whicK, in the English lan- 
guage, leads to extreme confusion of thought), they must be appre- 
hended, not as separate beings, but as ono Being, whose Act is eter- 
nally directed to Himself, and Whois, by that Act, compelled to 
occupy, toward Himself, the threefold character of Actor, Act and 
Object. To Ood, considered as the Actor, Scripture gives the name 
of Muher; to Ood, considered as the Object, the name of Son; to 
God, considered as the Act, tlie name of Ilolt/ Spirit; and inasmuch 
as Ood, forever acting on Himself, forever causes in Himself the char- 
acter of object, so it is truly taught by theologians, that the Son, the 
Object, though consubstantial with tho Father, is etemally begotten 
by Him, through thc etemal opcration of His Act, the Holy Ohost. 
To a full comprehension of this truth, in all its mystery, finite intel- 
ligence never can attain. Its knowledgc, as a fact, wa^ neccssary lo 
man, because, without it, Ood, as Most Pure Act, is absolutely un- 
thinkable, and because iu it is contained a key to the whole design 
and scope of His creative work. 

Thejifth tnith is: that, throughout eternity, as well after as be- 
fore the heavens and earth were made, the infinite activity of Ood 
can have no other object than Himself. This is the inevitable con- 
Bequence of that simplicity of Ood, to which all change, transition, 
and variety are utterly impossible. He, Who, before creation, was 
the object of His own unbeginning, unproceeding, and unending 
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Act, must be, throiighout eternity, its only object; unendittg, ttnbe- 
ginning, and unchangeable. 

The sixth truth is: that as God the Actor, God the Act, and God 

tlie Object, are oue, et<)rnal, and unchangeable, and as the Universe 

proceeds out of that one, etcrnal, and unchanging God, so must the 

Universe, in its intrinsic character as known to God, be one, etemal, 

and unchangeable. Tlie dawnof tlie creation was not the true begin- 

ning of the Universe. It has proceeded, throughout all etemity, from 

God; and is, to-day, no more of a reality to Him, than it has been 

forevor. Only as an extrinsic Universe in reference to Him, can we 

consider it as bounded in extent or in dumtion. The act, which ren- 

dered it extrinsic, we call Creation; and the first moment, in which 

that act was performed, was the Beginningy when the earth and 

heavens were made. To this extrinsic Universe, time and space be- 

long. Its wonderful phenomena succeed each other, in unbroken 

rsinks, throughout unnumbered ages. Its Elements and their Com- 

binutions occupy regions, which no eye or thought cau measure. Bnt 

to the Intrinsic Universe, as it proeeeds from God, there is no spaco 

or time. It is without begiuning, ending, or succession; forever be- 

ing, and forever ])een. 

The seventh truth is: that as the Intrinsic Universe proceeds, 
throughout eternity, from God, so must it retum, throughout eternity, 
to Ilim. The consummation of the ages, in whieh the extrinsic Uni- 
verse attains its end, through the union of created nature with tho 
Incarnate Word, is not thc true return of the Intrinsic Universe to 
God. Prom all eternity, that return lias been completed, and the 
End of the Intrinsic Univorse hus been attuined. But as Creation 



Was the image of the eternal out-flow of that Universe from God, so 
was the Incarnation the representative of its etemal in-flow into Him. 
Creation and the Incamation are thus the manifestation, in the ex- 
trinsic Universe, of two facts, which are, intrinsically to God, as in- 
dependent of all time as He Himself can he. In one, He has revoaled 
Himself as God the Actor, thc eternal Origin of the Intrinsic Uni- 
verse; in the other, He reveals Himself as God the Object, its eternal 
End. 

Tho eighth truth is: that as the Intrinsic Universe eternally pro- 
ceeds from God the Actor, and eternaliy roturns to God the Object, so 
must the Intrinsic Universe, Itself, be God tlie Act God is Most Sim- 
ple Being, to whom all composition with another is impossible; and 
the Intrinsic Universo, which, from eternity, resides in Him, is, 
thereforc, God. But, as made known to us through the creation and 
dovelopment of tho oxtrinsic Universo, it cannot be a cause, or God 
the Actor; nor, as revealod by the return of that extrinsic Univorse 
to God, is it an ultimate effoct, or God the Object. It is, thorofore, 
an act, eternally procooding out of, and roturning into, God; and 
thus is God the Act. 

The ninth tmth is: tliat as the Intrinsic Universe is God the Act, so 
must the extrinsic Universo bo tlie finite and exterior manifestation of 
the samo God tho Act. God's Act and Life are one. His Aet con- 
sists of knowledgo and of love; the knowledge of tho infinito truth 
the love of the eternal beanty, which roside within Himself ; and tho 
Intrinsic Univorse is this Aot of Love and Knowledge, forover flow- 
ing out of, and retuming into, Him. The oxtrinsic Universe is the 
Bame Act, expressed and reprodueed in finite nature; and, therefore, 
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manifesks God'8 Life of Knowledge and of Love, as it proceeds foi*- 
ever oufc of Him as Actor, and terminates forever upon Him as Ob- 
ject. To state this truth in more familiar language, the Intrinsic 
Universe is the Holy Spirit, Which flows forever from the Pather to 
the Son, and finds Its finite image and expression in the extrinsic Uni- 
verse, whose creation and development are the shadow of Its infinite 
procesfiion from the Father, and whose nnion, through man, with the 
Incarnate Word, represents Its infinite retum into the Son; and all 
the wonders of the Elements and Combinations, that lie between this 
finite origin and cnd, are types and figures of that Intrinsic and Eter- 
nal Universe, the Holy Ghost, the Life which God lives in Himself, 
and which Hc is. 

The tenth tnith is: that, as the extrinsic Universe is the manifesta^ 
tion, in the Pinite, of the Intrinsic Universe, or Life of God, somusfc 
the extrinsic Universe exhaust the possibilitics of finite nature. This 
truth is self-evident; and it is written, not only in our reason, bufc 
on the pages of the Universe itself. Atomic Matter represents simple 
being, without qualities or attributes. Spirit expresses tho eternal 
truth and beauty of the Infinite, as nearly as the Finite may. Be- 
tween these are the Elemonts and Gombinations, by which they are 
united in one person, Man, in whom the limits of the Pinite have Ijeen 
reached, both from above and from below, and who is thus the Image 
of the Uncreated God. 

Tlie eleventh tnith is: that as the extrinsic Universe is the mani- 
festation, in thc Finitc, of the Intrinsic Universe or God the Act, 
so must the extrinsic Universc perpetually rest upon, and draw its 
life from, the Intrinsic, us its immediate and final cause. The ex« 
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• trinsic Universe is not the iniaige of tlie Intrinsic stami^ed upon, or 
reflected from, externally existing being. It has derived from the 
lutrinsic, not ouly its order and its qualities, but its very substance; 
and the Intrinsic evermore so underlies it, aud informs it, that therein 
it, literally, "lives, and moves, and hae its being." Creatcdness is 
dependenee upon Ood; and the one unbeginning, and unending Act, 
Which is His infinite Life, is the eternal cause, which creates, sus- 
tains, and tinally assumes into Himself, that outward, finite being, 
which is the revelation and the shadow of His own. 

The twelfth truth is: that aa the extrinsic Universe is the mani- 
festation of the Intrinsic Universe, or God the Act, so its perfection 
must consist in its correspoudence to that infinite and perfect Act. 
The possibilities of finite nature were exhausted by creation, and 
finite nature, as created, is, therefore, iu itself so absolutely perfect, 
that God could not endow it with one more noble, or more powerful, 
attribute. But, as a manifestjttion of Himself, it necessarily con- 
tains within it a free-will, which is the image of His own volition, 
and is the common heritage of Soul and Spirit. Upon the corres- 
pondence of this finite will with God's, tlie correspondence of the ex- 
trinsic and Intrinsic Universe depends; and the co-operation of the 
creature with the Creator is thus made neeessary to the harmony and 
order of its being. In this co-operation resides the excellence of 
finite nature. Its good is good, because it is the image of His in- 
finite perfection. Its evil ))ecomes evil, through its divergence from 
the etenial order of the Life of God. Sin was l)egotten in the wilful 
failure of the rebel angels to correspond with this eternal order, in 
gathering together all the Elements of finite being into man, that 
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man, not angels^ might be taken into God. Sin was domesticated on 
the earth, by the free effort of mankind to eousummate that glorious 
iestiny, in other ways than that which lay forever in the Act of 
God. And every lesser sin is sin, because it is a willing and intelli- 
gent departure from that perfect likeness to the Life of God, which 
finite nature wjis created to become. 

The thirteenth truth is: that, as the perfectiou of the extrinsic 
Universe cousists in its similitude to God the Act, and, as the only 
obstacle to that similitude is fouud in the free-will uf creatures, so 
must the extrinsic Universe, in every Element and Combination, to 
which volition does not ap})ertain, and in all other Elements or Com- 
binations, where creature-will is subject to tlie will of God, exhibit, 
as exactly as the Finite can, the progress of that infiuite Act, in its 
eternal outflow aud return to Him. Matter aud Force and Life pos- 
sess neither volition nor intelligence, and all their Combinations have, 
therefore, been entirely perfect in their order, and truly manifest the 
Life of God. Soul, m it abides in animals, so far as man can judge, 
lias never varied from the path of uature, or wilfully obscured the 
divine image mirrored in its being. Spirit, and Spirit only, except 
where, as in man, it gathers Soul into a common misery, has turned 
aside from God, and raised the standard of rebellion, in defiance of 
His will. Thus, but for sinful man and fallen angel, the Universe 
would be that fiuite manifestation of tlie Infiuite, which God forever 
purposed it to be; and even these cannot escape their destiuy, but, 
failing to reflect His life of love, become the exhibitions of His power 
and justice, throughout the ages of eternity. 

The fourteenth truth is: that as the extrinsic Universe is subject to 
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the limitations of both space and tinie^ aud thus is multitudinous and 
transitory; and as to God, as God, no multiform and transient ac- 
tions or results are possible, so must the extrinsic Universe proceed 
f rom God, not iis the Infinite alone, but as the Infinite etemally united 
to the Finite, from God the Object, Incarnate in Man. Creation is 
synonymous with chunge. Although the Elements are constant, their 
Combinations form and are dissolved; Epochs succeed to Epochs; 
and higher modes of life forever take the place of beings, that have 
lived and passed away. The laws of nature are thus laws of change; 
and even these are fre<juently disturbed by greater chauges, wrought 
by extraordiuary powers. 

Creation is, also, synonymous with variety. If it were possible for 
one finite being to gather in itself all the capacities of created nature, 
and, in its simple undivided cssence, to embrace every thing that is 
not God, that being does uot now, and never will, exist. The ulti- 
mate Elements of the extriusic Universe are five in "number. The 
classes of their diflerent Combinations are reckoned up by thousands. 
The individuals of these classes no man can enumerate. Each of 
these beings is itself the object of an act, aud the result of an effi- 
cient cause. The object and the act, the cause and the effect, are 
necessarily of the same fiuite order, and, both in their duration and 
extent, are truly correspondent to each other. 

That all these multitudinous and transitory objects result directly 
from the infinite and cternal Act of God, we have already seen to 
be impossible. God can act extrinsically to Himself, only by so in- 
trinsically uniting the Finite to Himself, as to endow it with His 
own Infinity, and, through it, to become the arbiter of creature life 
and being. The Incarnation is thus, intrinsically, the condition prece- 
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dent of tlie Creatioii; thc niuuiis wliereLy Gocl brouglit Uimsclf, from 
all cternity, into that union with the Finite, by which He was enabled 
to create the extrinsic Universe, bring it through all its stages of de- 
velopment, and, at hist, rcceive it into one Person with Himself. Be- 
tween Creation and the Incarnation, therc is, with God, no ivhition 
of jmority or subsctiuencc; both are alike eternal. God, as the Ob- 
ject of His Most Pure Act, has been, intrinsically, forever man as 
well as God; and, as the Incarnate Word, He has, in time, ext^rnally 
created and upheld that finite and extrinsic Uuiverse, which cver 
rests upon and lives from Him. 

Tliis truth, which we have stated witli such difficulty, and which 
the finite intellect can never fully comprehend, is constantly reverted 
to in Scripture. It was the Wordy hy xolwm all things tcere made, 
It was the Son of Ma/i, t/ie Lord God Abnighty^ the Lamb dain 
from the foundation of tJie world, Who ereated all things^ and for 
Whose 2^J^cisure they are, and were created, (Rev. iii, 14; iv, 11.) 
It was the firat-horn of every creatftre, the image of the iniiisible God, 
by Whom^ and for Whofn, all things wtre created; Who is before 
aU things, and in Whom they subsi^t, (Coloss. i, 15, 16, 17.) It 
was God the Object, Who is intrinsically, from all eternity, the In- 
carnate Word, Who, in the extrinsic Universe, became man, lived, 
and died, and rose again; and Who, not in His diviue nature only, 
but in His two-fold nature, embracing both the Infinite and Finite, 
God and Man, is thus revealed to us, as tlie Alpha and tlie Omega 
of finite being, the Cause from which the Universe j^roceeds, the End 
to which the Universe returns. 

The whole theory of miracles assumes this truth. God, as God, is 
not, and cannot be, the direct author of the extraordinary, any more 
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than of the ordinary, phenomena of nature. It is God the Infinite, 
united witli the Finite, Whose resciies and Whose judgments are for- 
ever showing that there is a Ruler in the Universe, and to Whom all 
the operations of Providcnce belong; and that God is He, Who be- 
canie known to us, on earth, as Jesus Christ. 

So does the only teiiablc tlieory of prayer rest on the same founda- 
tion. Prayer can produce no change within tlie changeless Godhead. 
Ilis act is one, is infinite, is cverhisting. But in the Finite, though 
united to the Infinito, the attributes of finiteness remain; and God 
the Son, forever made one Person with tlie Finite, rules the wide 
Universo with finite \o\c and freedom, though also with an infinite 
benignity and powcr. Prayer does avail in lieaven: it avails with 
Ilim; and hence the homely phrase, tluit **only through Christ can 
we come to God," is strictly true, for only through Him can God 
come to us. 

The Iftst trutli is: that ae the e^ftrinsic Univei^se proceeds from God, 
tlirough the croative act of tlie Incarnate Word, so miist it finally re- 
turn to God, through union witli tlie same Incamate Word. The 
extrinsic Universe is but the iniage of the Intrtnsic Universe, or God 
thc Act, on Whom its origin, its life, its destiny depend. By its cre- 
ation and developmont it reprosonts the procession of tliat Act froni 
(Jod thc Actor; by its union with God in thc Incarnato Word, it 
must also represont tlie return of that Act into Ilim as Object. In 
its oxi>re8sion of thc fornior, millions of agcs liave already passed 
away, and still tho Finite has not fully shiulowed forth that infinito 
procession of (iod tlio Aot. Thc gathering of the finite Elements into 
mankind, and thoir union, iu man, with the Incarnate Word, haa 
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occnpied only a few scorc generationSy and nntold centuries may yet 
elapse before this union is, at last, completed. But somewhere in 
that fnture, apparently illimitable though it be, an hour will eome, 
when the extrinsic Universe will have fulfilled its destinv, and 
when, with the exception of lost men and angels, it will remain no 
longer extrinsically separated from the Infinite; but, gathered into 
eonntless hosts of perfect men, who have l)ecome one Body, Soul, 
aiid Spirit with the Incarnate Word, will live through Him forever, 
not as the reprcsentative and image, but as partaker, of the Life of 
God. 



The snm of these great fundamental truths, so far as they disclosc 
the Gause, from which the Universe proceeds, and the reason for its 
origin, development, and union with thc Inearnate Word, is this: 
that God, Whose Life consists in tho procession of His Infinito Act 
out of Himself as Actor to Himself as Object, oternally uniting thc 
Pinite to Himself, externally created it, and made its lifo and boing 
the extrinsic image of His own; that all its Elements and Combina- 
tions, in their unlimited variety of charactor and attribute and his- 
tory, are types and shadows of that arohotypal truth and beauty, 
which He, as Actor, knows and loves within Himself m Object; that 
the extrinsic Universe, by its creation and development, is mauifest- 
ing the procession of that Act of Lovc and Knowlodge from Himself, 
as Actor, and, by retuming into Him, will also manifost the termina- 
tion of that Act uiK)n Him, as thc Objoot; and that, whon this ro- 
tufn shall be completed, the purpose of the extrinsic Universe will l)e 
fulfilled^ its life of creature-Iove and creatnre-knowledge will be for- 
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ever hidden in thai Lif e of Ood, which is the Infinito Loye and Enowl- 
edge of Himselfy and Ood will be foreyer AU in All. 

Thifi ifi the Secret of the UniYerse. This is its place in that yast 
order^ which precedes it and sarrounds it; that infinite, eternal order, 
which Itself is Ood. 
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CREATION. 

l?he existence of every finite homg is (lerivod from ftod, either 
immediately by creation, or mediately, tlirough other finite bcings, 
by development. Creation is the act of God Himself^ and intro- 
duces to the Universe new Elements, or modos of being. Devel- 
opment inchides the progress of existing Elements to higher stagos 
of perfection, the combination of the Elements among themselves, 
and the production, by existing Combinations, of otlier Combina- 
tions, possessing the same nature as their own. 

The latter is the true law of the Universe. Creative acts are ri- 
valled in their fewness, only by the viistness jind simplicity of their 
results. They oonstitute no real ^xception to the universal law, and 
operate to widen, not contract, its sphero of labor. Dovelopment is 
the fulfilment and continuation of these creativo acts, working for- 
ever in the material, and with the mould. set for it by tho master- 
hand of God. 

The creative acts are, like the flnite Elemontsi but five in number. 
The first two marked the dawn of time and spaee. The other three 
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BUGceeded one anothei' at iinnieAsufable Intei^vald^ and fomed tkd 
periode from whicli the later Epochs took thoir risCi 

m 

MArrfeR. sPiktt. 

The ci*eAtive Actd, in whirli originated thede primeval filementfl^ 
Were simultaneousi " /n the heginning^ God cf^eated the heavens and 
tke eatthx^- But thoy were not the same acti They were the exter- 
hali^ation of divinc ideaj^) essentially distinct ft*om one another, and, 
08 We have already seen, pi-oduced the trite antipodee of being. 

tn their respective ordei*s, thesc oreative acts were both exhaustive. 
Matter> and every atom of it, came into existcnce) abRohttely and un- 
changeably entire and perfect. Spirit possensed the same capacities, 
and formed the nature of exactly the sanic individuals, when it pro- 
ceeded from the hand of God, that it now does, or will do at the end 
of time. Whcnevcr tlie creative acts, wliich gave tltem being, ceased 
to operate, they ccased to multiply; and, since then, no new atom 
faas been added to Matter, and no new individual to Spirit. 

KORCK. 

The third creative act produced the Element of Force. In its ac- 

^ tivity essentially unlike the immobility of Matter, and, in its power 

toacton Matter, equally dissimilar to Spirit, it never could have had 

its source in them, Its only po«?sible and necesj^ary origin is, fhere- 

fore, to be found in the creative act of God. 

Force is impersonal and immaterial, and notwithstanding the va- 
riety of its eflects, is always the same universal, unvarying, and ho- 
mogeneous power. As such, the act, which gave it birth, must have 
been instantaneous. It did not grow by slow additions to its energy« 
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It sprang into oompleto and ]x»rfect l)eing» witli the first movoment 
of ereatiye power. God said, Let light be, and light was. 

The earliest of Combinations, that of Force and Matter, was coeval 
with the origin of Foreei As bcing, without action, is impossible to 
Force, and as there cau be no aotion without an object, Force neces- 
sarily existed in, and acted on, its object, Matter, from the firat in- 
stant of its own creation. Thenceforward, it abides forever in its 
atoms and its masses, controlling their inanimate associations, and 
alone hindering their retum into primeval chaos. 

LIFE. 

Life was the offspring of the fourth creative act. Matter, and 
Force, and Spirit, either as isolated Elements or in combination, had 
never evolved any thing possessing Life; nor, in all their wonderful 
phenomena, was there a single prophecy of its existence. Life was 
a new power in the Universe; and, therefore, claims the exercise of 
a creative act for its production. 

Life is, like Force, both immaterial and impersonal. It has no local 
limits, and is susceptible of no division. It comes in contact with 
the other Elements Only in organic forms; and when that contact 
ceases, the organic forms themselves dissolve and disappear» But 
the Life, which animates one organ, or one body, is not a separate 
Life, nor a distinct part of some vast vitalizing principle. As light 
becomes the sonrce of color, and as a thousand shades of color are 
exhibited, at once, by different objects upon which that same light 
falls, so Life is one, though manifested in innumerable forms, and 
ammating every possible variety of body. 

Life, being thus a unit, must have also been the instantaneous re- 
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8ult ot a creative act; and^ in the self-same instant, it must hare ett' 
t^red into combination with united Force and Matter. These form 
the only theatre of its operations, and can alone supply it with the 
means, whereby it may perform that work of reproduction which is 
essential to its own existence. It is, therefore, impossible that it 
should haye been beforo, or othcrwise than as combined with, them. 

SOUL. 

The fifth creative act bestowed existence upon Soul, a mode of lie- 
ing totally dissimilar to Life, or Porce, or Matter, or their Combina- 
tions, and, therefore, not derivable from thera. 

Soul is tiot only immaterial, like Force and Life, but it is also 
personal and simple. Its intellect and will necessitate, in every in- 
di^idual, a separate and distinct existence. It has no parts or or- 
gans, no power of reproduction, or liability to death. It is itself, 
and itself only, from the moment of creation to etemity. As sucb, 
the origin of every Soul is to be sought immediately in God, and is 
as truly the result of a distinct creative act, as if it were the only 
Soul that He had made. 

Soul can exist apart from lower modes of being, and carries on its 
highest operations independently of them. But only through the 
medium of an organic body, does it come in contact with the Oom- 
binations of Life, Force, and Matter, or exercise its powers of in- 
tellect and will upon such natures as are exterior and inferibr to its 
own. Union with body is thus not only natural to Soul, but is also 
necessary to its development. It must, therefore, have been coeTal 
with the Sours creation, and must thenceforth continue, as its nor- 
mal thdugh perhaps not .constant state, through the 8uece88iye ages 
of its being. 
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Of the duration of the period, within which Souls have been cre- 
ated, we have a single indication in the condition of embodied 
Sonls, as known to us to-day. Their differences of deyelopment, 
eonsidered in connection with their identity of nature, suggest 
diyersities, not only in the mode, but in the measure of the dis- 
ciplinc to which they have been subject, and so far are opposed to 
the idea of any simultaneous creation. Hence it seems probable, 
that, froni the dawn of animal existence to the present time, this 
birth of Souls has been continuous, and that the youngest and the 
oldest are separated, in natiyity, by many thousand years. 

MATTER, FORCE, IJFE, SOUL, SPIRIT. 

The combination of all finite Elements in man was a develop- 
ment, ratherthan a creation. The Matter, which composed his body, 
had been, from the beginning, without increase or renewal. The 
Force, which gave.that Matter density and form, had been control- 
ling it uneeasingly, since its own creation. The Life, which held 
these lesser Elements in organic combination, had vivified both plants 
and animals for ages. The Soul, which then found an abode within 
his body, had struggled upward, through all the lower orders, from 
protozoic insignificance and weakness. The Spirit, which came forth 
to occupy the throne of his existence, was ante-dated only by the 
unbeginning God. Their copibination took place in obedience to 
the laws of their own separate and associated natures, and is repeated 
at the generation of cach individual of our race. 

In no exact sense, therefore, can man, as man, be said to be the 
result of a creative act. In him no new Element is introduced into 
the XJniverse, neither is an essential change wrought in existing Ele- 
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iTients or Combinations. But inasmuch as in liim all creation is 
completed, and as he is a Combination radically different from every 
other, as well as far superior to them, the term " oreation'- has been 
generally given to the method of his origin, and, in this secondary 
and distinctive scnse, is still pennissible. 

Outside these tive creative acts, God's interference with the devel- 
opnient of the exteriox Universe is wholly exceptional and miracu- 
lous. When it occurs, it is not in accordance with, Imt in suspen- 
sion of, the general processes of naiure, and marks the correction of 
some evil, which results from the free creature-will, or the removal 
of some disability, which the same will renders inevitable to mere 
finite being. All other operations and phenomena of nature follow 
unerringly its universal law, and tend to its eternal unity with God. 
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VII. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Even*croated l)eiug lias within it^^elf alaw, whicli both necessitates 
ancl governs its developnient. In each of the five Elements, this 
law is riingular, incessant, and invariable. Tn every Conibination, it 
is a resnltant froni tlie laws belonging to tlie Eleraents therein coni- 
bined ; the law of tlie snperior Element controUing, and in a meas- 
nre characterizing, the whole Coni])ination, as long as it continues 
to exist. Thus every luitural [)henomenon is the result of hiw; of 
law, to whicli, \n the order of nature, there ean be no exeeption, and 
which must be regarded as the eause of every seeming interruption 
in development, between the lower raees and the higher, as well as 
of that visibly unbroken eurrent, whieh sets forward from the birth 
to the perfection of eaeh individual raee. 



1 MATTER. 



The law of Matter is a hiw of Inertia. Ro far as ehange is neees- 
sary to develo[)ment, Matter is its direct and irresistible antagonist. 
Yet even this antagonism is the result of law. It is not accidental, 
nor is it caused by the privation of properties or qualities, which 
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Matter once posaessed. It is the esseutial nature ot the Element 
itselfy and renders it a basis for the yisible phenomena of Force and 
Life, phenomena, which, but for this Inertia, neyer could occur. 

FORCE. 

The law of Force is a law of Action. Force is a unit, and a con- 
stant quantity. It has no organs or divisions. It does not increase 
or diminish. It is never latent, and is never spcnt. Dislodged or 
liberated from one mass of Matter^ it acts immediately^ and with 
equal energy, upon another, though of ten under an entirely different 
form. It pervades equally every portion of the Xlniverse ; and 
Wherever it is/there is Action^ as the law of its existence; and, by 
Virtue of that law^ it must inevitably, under similar conditions, pro- 
duce precisely similar resultfi. 

LIFE. 

The law of Lif e is a law of Evolution. That reprodu ctiveness, 
Which characterizes Life, is but the evolution of cell from ceU. The 
living body diflfers from the dead, not in the atoms which compose 
It, or in the Force which gives it density and form; but in the^power 
by which its cells are confltantly evolving, from their own substance, 
other cells like themselves, possessing the same power and destiny of 
reproduction. In every order of organic beings, the generation of 
the individual consists in the development, from the cells of its pro- 
genitors, of a new cell^ whioh, by the same law of Evolution, he* 
comes a plant, or animal, or man. Death of the body is not caused 
by the destractiou of the Matter, or the liberation of the Force, 
Whiqh have combined to form it, but by the cessation, in its cells, of 
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that nntiring reproduction^ who8e presence held in check thoee otb« 
erwise nnchained activities, which now hurry it to swift decay. 

SOUI.. 

The law of Soul is a law of Progress. The direct operation of 
this law is^limited to the intrinsic prinoiples of the Soul itself. It 
18 the quickening of peroeption, the enlargement of the understand- 
ing, the strengthening of the will. Its indirect effects ai*e mani- 
fested by the achievements of the Soul in the successive Combina- 
iions^ into which it enters, and through which it controls such other 
Elements and Combinations as are subjected to its rule. 

That progress of the intellect and will, which constitute the devel- 
opment of Soul, is begun and carried forward by ezperience, Per* 
ception and reflection are increased by ezercise alone, and memory 
becomes strong and accurate only by constant use. There is no royal 
road to high degrees of mental power and energy. There is no out- 
ward source, from which the Soul can draw new vigor for its intel- 
lectual and retentive growth. Its education consists in that inces- 
sant discipline, which is the fruit of its experience. It has no other 
Bchoolmaster to train it; uo other book, in which its endless lesson 
can be leamed. 

Soul gains experience of itself by its own consciousness, whether 
or not it has a residence in body, and this experience is by far the 
highest and most valuable. But it inyolves the exercise of powers, 
which haye already reached advanced stages of development, and, 
therefore, cannot be distinctly predicated of the earlier periods of its 
being. Experience of the world, outside itself, comes to it only 
through the medium of a body, whose senses catch tbe impress of 
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external objects, whose nerves transmit them to the brain, from 
wlience, in some mysterious manner, they are communicated to the 
Soul. This is the larger and the longer jjart of Sours experienee. 
In this, it toils through all the lower orders of the animal creation, 
its life apparently engrossed entirely by the objects which sur- 
round it, and its attention concentrated upon such of these as are 
most serviceable to its own material habitation. In higher races, the 
same discipline continues, and there ai*e few, if any, species less than 
man, which draw, to any great extent, on their self-consciousness for 
that experience, by which the uuderstanding and the memory reach 
forward to the summit of tlieir powers. 

SPIRIT. 

• 

The law of Spirit is a law of Expansion. The development of 
Soul is active, resulting froni the exercise of its own powers; that of 
Spirit, on the contrary, is passive, and is effected by the free recep- 
tion of the light, which falls upon it from the eternal Source of be- 
ing. Spirit stands ever face to face with God. His infinite majeety, 
His moral beauty, and all His other inconceivable j^erfections are for- 
ever present to the eye of every Spirit. Whenever it cannot discern 
them, or beholds them darkly, it is from the obstructions in itself ; 
atid these obstructions have their origin, either in the inferior devel- 
opment of its capacities, or in the evil will, which no development 
of its capacities can cure. They are removed, not by the efforts of 
the Spirit, but by the burning radiance of the light, which falls upon 
it, whenever that light is allowed its perfect operation. Spirit is the 
mirror of the Deity, as the cahn oceaii is the mirror of the sky. 
While the low morning fog haugs over the sniooth surface of tho 
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deep, there is no light or warmth within its bosom; and only when 
the sun has scattered and dissolved the mist, can the sea answer to 
the sky with its reflected light and joy. In ways not totally disgimi- 
lar, does the pure light of God ennoble and elevate the willing Spirit, 
expanding all its powers, and raising it, slowly or rapidly aceording 
to the unreservedness of its submission, into those regions where that 
light, perpetually unhindered, shines. 

This elevation and expansion take place independently of Soul or 
body, though not always without their instrumentality. Spirit 
is found united with them in mankind, and though the association 
operates more apparently for the benefit of Soul, yct S])irit cannot 
fail to find in it new opportunities for that subjoction of it^elf to be 
the image of the Act of God, on which its own devclopmcnt un- 
ceasingly depends. 



-♦^♦♦- 



The laws, which govern any given Combination, result from the 
conflicting or co-operating laws, belonging to the Elements of which 
that Combination is composed. Being thus, in their nature, multi- 
form, the phenomena, which these laws produce, are necessarily of 
great variety, and subject to almost incessant change ; and this vari- 
ety and change increase, in each successive Combination, in direct 
ratio to the number of the Elements, whose laws are representcd in 
its own. 

MATTER AND FORCE. 

The law of this association is a resultant from the laws of Action 
and Inertia. These laws are utterly antagonistic. They otfer no 
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aid to the operation of eac]i other^ and in their endless conflict, 
though the advantage never shif ts against the law of Force, yet never 
does it win a final triumph. AU the phenomena of inanimate nature 
are caiised by this contention. Form, density, and momentum result 
from the obstructions offered, by the extension and impenetrability 
of Matter, to the attraction exercised by Force. Color arises from 
the resistance of material ma«ses, to the transmission of that mode 
of Force, called light. Crystallization is the operation of the same 
Force, at last arrested, and forever held at bay, by the opposing law 
of immobility. Color, and taste, and all those other attributes of 
bodies, which are erroneously called properties of Matter, since to 
Matter separate from Force they are unknown, are the effect of these 
contending laws; and the contention, on which they depend, is, 
thcrefore, as incessant and enduring as are theso phenomena them- 
selves. 

Throughout this warfare, the controlling law is that of Action. 
It never brings Atomic Matter into complete subjection, for that 
would be to rob it of its characteristics of extension and impenetra- 
bility, and so annihilate and not control it. But Matter never es- 
capes Force, or successfully resists it, but abides ever in the mole- 
cules and the masses, in which Force combines it, though constantly 
demanding, from Force, the same efforts to retain its mastery, as 
were originally necessary to acquire it. 

For persons, whose ideas of action have always been identified 
with those of motion, it will be difficult to realize, that this uucom- 
promising conflict is now going on in every place throughout the 
Universe; that mountains are immovable, and planets keep their 
prbits, from the same causes that produce the restless currents of the 
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ocean, and the nnintermitting radiance of light; that the uneqnalled 
hardness of the diamond, and the exceesive Tolatility of hydrogen, 
spring f rom a union of the same Elements, and are perpetuated by the 
same opposing laws; and that, were this controlling action to forbear 
its exercise for but one instant, every thing, that is now perceptible to 
sense, would, in that instant, return into that primitiye atomic isola- 
tion, which we call Cliaos. This truth, neTertheless, must be realized, 
in order to attain to any clear conception of the laws, with which God 
has endowed creation ; and no mistakes in physical science haTC CTor 
been more serious, than those arising' from ignorance or disregard 
of these essential attributes of Force and Matter, and of the con- 
flict, which is forcTcr waged between their Elemental laws. 

MATTER, FORCE, AND LIFE. 

The law, which goTerns all organic bodies, is a resultant from the 
laws of ETolution, Action, and Inertia. These laws are partially 
conflicting, partially co-operative. Tlie old antagonism between Ac- 
tion and Inertia still remains, resulting in the production of the 
chemical and physical associations, out of which the cclls of living 
bodies are constructed. Thus, although warring with each other, 
they are both necessary to the exercise of ETolution, and aid it in 
the commencement and perpetuation of its work. At the same time, 
they place a limit to its opcnitions, and linally exclude it altogethor 
from the body, in which it was associated with thom. 

As long, howcTer, as the body Htcs, the law of ETolution is the con- 
trolling law. It OTcrrides and nullifies thc ordinary laws of Force 
and Matter, and reduces them into submission to itself. It assimi- 
lates those Elements to the substance of its liTing cells, and forms 
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from them new compounds, whieh set at naught their own inani- 
mate affinities. Whatever it fails thus to subjugate, it casts out from 
the body, as a foreign object, which cannot be combined with Life, 1 

and must be driven forth as detrimental to its health and vigor. 
And wlien thc entiro body, or those parts of it which are necessary 
to the vital being of thc rest, become, from any cause, unfitted for 
the operation of this law, the work of Evolution ceases, Life departs, 
and Death gives back, to their own law, the combined Force and 
Matter which remain. 
The vast diversity, tliat pervades the vegetable world, depends 

I 

uj^on the varying resistance, which Foree and Matter offer to the 

*hiw of Life. Life, of itself, draws nolineso^ distinction. Its man- 

ifestations differ from each other, aocording to tlie media and mate- 

rial, tlirougli and upon which it aets. Two organizatious of exactly 

the same substance, under exactly simihir conditions, can only evolve 

organisms, which are, in turn, exactly similar to one another. If 

the result of Action and Inertia were invariably the sarae, the uni- 

form and constant processes of Evolution could produce no variety 

in nature. One phmt would be the exact counterpart of every other, 

not only in the general plan on whicli its organs are constructed and 

arranged, l)ut in tlie complete details of form, color, odor, size, and 

durability. But Force and Matter permit no such uniformity. 

However simihir may be the substance of individual organisms, there 

is in the conditions, wliicli surround them throughout their genera- 

tion and develo})ment, an almost infinite variety. It is this variety, 

opposed to the unvarying operation of the law of Life, which for- 

ever forces it into new cliannels, changing, but not preventing, the 

results toward wliich its acts inevitably tend ; and filling the whole 
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earth with forms, whose diflfercnccs exhibit the resistless energy, with 
which, in spite of every opposition, the work of Evolution constantly 
pro(;eeds. 

All the phenomena of vegetative life have thns resulted from the 
conflict or co-operation of the laws of Evolution, Action, and Iner- 
tia. In one primordial cell, the flora of the ancient and the present 
Epochs once potentially resided. From thence they have developed, 
until their multitu&es and races are beyond enumeration. The dif- 
ferent chemical composition of the soils on which they fed, the vari* 
ous degrees of light, heat, clectricity, and moisture amid which they 
dwclt, and perhaps many other undiscovered agencies, have been the 
causes of thei^r differentiation. The products of each age, and each 
locality, have becn the bcst, which Force and Matter gave material 
for Life to form, and the succession of cach highcr order, to the 
dominion of the lower, has markcd a new triumph, won by Evolu- 
tion over Action and Incrtia, as Forcc and Matter yiclded it a wider 
and a freer field of operations. 

MATTER, FORCE, LIFE, AND SOUL. 

The law, which governs the developmcnt of thc animal creation^ 
is a rcsultant from the laws of Progress, Evohition, Action, and In- 
ertia. The Lifc and Force and Mattcr, which compose the body, 
occupy the same rehition to cacli othcr as in the organisms of the 
vegetable world, arc subjoct to the samc laws, and manifest the same 
variety. But, in the animal, this Life and Porce and Matter are 
united with a Soul, whose hiw controls the laws of these inferior El- 
ements, and direets the operations both of its physical and intellectual 
development. 
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This dominion of the Soul over the body is apparent in all the 
characteristic phenomena of animal existence. With very few, if 
any, exceptions, plants exhibit no spontaneons actiyity ; their mo- 
tions^ other than those of germination and of growth, being mechan- 
ically commnnicated to thcm by exterior objects. But animals man- 
ifest perpetual actiyity, and this actiyity depends, not on extemal 
causes, but on interior forces, which are originated and directed by 
the Soul. The involuntary movements of the aifimal are only those 
which are connected with organic life ; all others are subjectcd to 
the individnal intellect and wilL 

Nowhere is this subjection more complete or more significant, than 
in the processes of reproduction. A perfect plant^ permitted to at- 
tain maturity^ inevitably producea fmit and seed. No opposition of 
its own, no interfcrence with it by exterior agents, can avert this des- 
tiny. Its own life is involved in every act, which frustrates this con- 
trolling law of its existence ; and failure, on its part, to bring forth 
fruit after i\s kind, is a sure sign of disease or imperfection in itself. 
Buty in the animal, there is a higher law, which overrules this law 
of Evolution. The generation of an animal is the result, not only 
of the reproduotive power of Life, but of the voluntary act of its 
progenitor, and thus depends upon, and is determined by, the oper* 
ation of thc Soul. 

The power of Soul over the Force and Matter, which compose its 
physical abiding place, is even more despotic. Soul sets at naught 
the lawB of gravitation, and moves the massive body of the masto- 
don, and the microscopic organism of the zoophyte, with equal ease. 
It overcomes the laws of chemical afiBnity, and^ in an instant, con- 
verts the benign fluids of the system into deadly poison* It wam 
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with Evoliition against Action and Inertia, and tnrns aside the weap- 
ons of impending death. It wars with Aetiou and Inertia against 
Evolution, and Life immediately surrcnders and departs. All these 
are operations of the Soul upon the body, without the use of iiiter- 
mediate agents, and though not all entirely voluntary, in the strict 
meaning of the word. yet they are all dependent on the faculties of 
Soul, and imply memory, perception, and reflection, directed by, or 
acting through, a more or less positive exercise of will. 

The sovereignty, which Soul obtains over the body, through the 
employraent of external instruments, is vastly greater. By means of 
these, its life and death, its rest and locomotion, its weight, size, 
co]or,^form, and strengeh, its habits and development, areall to some 
extent, and some of them entirely, brought under the dominion of 
thc Soul. The worki ng life of every member of the animal creation 
is occupied iii actions, wliose direct object is the control of Force and 
Matter, in the body, through the influence of exterior agents, and 
all these operations, thougli actually performed by the same body to 
which they are directed, have tlicir real origin and force in the per- 
ception and volition of the Soul. 

From this invariable subjiction of the body to the Soul, it is appa- 
rent, that, in the order of ihe Universo, body exists only for the sake 
of Soul, aud because, without it, the inexorable hiw of Progrcss, which 
governs the developmeiit of Soul, could never be fulfilled. This 
law of Progress demands for Soul that constant discipline, which 
rises from experience; and tiiis experience can be gained only by the 
residence of Soul in an organic body, whereby it may be brought un- 
der the inflnence of such exterior forccs as shall compel it to a con- 
stant exercise, Body is body, therefore, that it may be a vehicle 
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for Soul. The animal creation can oflFer no excuse for its existence, 
except that it has been and is a iraining school for Souls. If it could 
be regarded as complete within itself, the position which it occupies, 
in the great plan of the TJniverse, wonld be wholly anomalous and 
exceptional. The Combinations, formed by Force and Matter, are 
necessary to the higher Element of Life. The vegetable world is 
necessary to the animals and man. Man is the link by which the 
visible and the invisible are united, and is thus essential to the union 
of the whole with God. But the auimal creation is not physically 
necessary to man, nor does it represent an ultimate spiritual thought, 
that is not better represented in him, as its chief and head. It consti- 
tntes no permanent addition to the sum of being, evolves uo new 
essential Elements, and neither wideus nor increascs the processes of 
Life. If animals exist for their own sake, and that their feeble 
balance of enjoyment may swell the tide of creature bliss, they are 
exceptional, because throughout creation there is nothing else that 
either lives or dies for itself alone. If thev sire mauifestations of 
creative power, groping its way,- by numberless experiments, toward 
the ideal realized in man, the crude results of these tentative acts 
should have determined witli the birth of man. If they are phases 
of a merely physical development, whereby the human body has 
been wrought out and exalted from a protozoic cell, the ages aud 
material, which have been wasted in doing what a creative word could 
have eflfected in an instant, and which still pour their lavish treas- 
ures through the Universe, although their work has long since been 
accomplislied, present a striking contrast to the exact economy, that 
characterizes every other exhibition of creative power. 

But theanimal creation, known in its true position in the Universe, 
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is not thu8 exceptional.' The generation, life, and death of every 
animal, its pains and pleasures, its hiiuger, thirst, and weariness, 
its jinxious flight froin danger, its eager coursing after prey, its hero- 
ism and self-sacrifice, and all the wide experience concentrated into 
each individual existence; these count for something in the balance- 
sheet of being, and tend forever toward the end for wliich the Uni- 
verse itself was made. They reach that end because they are the dis- 
cipline of a Soul. Tiicy permit itcj intellect to contract no sloth or 
dullness; its will to losc no force by inactivity. They crowd the years 
of itfl abode, in each of its succossive bodies, with an experience, 
which, at their close, leaves it in a condition higher tlian at birth, 
able to fill a sphere of wider and more elevated range, and demand- 
ing, for its future progress, anobler organism and a more perfect life. 

The body, being thus the vehiclo and instrument of Soul, must 
necessarily be fitted to afford it precisely that degree and quantity of 
discipline, which tho existing stage of its development demands. 
This law of adaptation is manifest throughout the animal creation. 
The dispositions and peculiarities of individual Souls are constantly 
responded to, in the formation of their bodies. Ferocity is ever 
joined with relative strength; timidity with fleetness; keenness of 
sense with quickness of perception; :ind migratory powers with love 
of change and great tenacity of memory. The researches of natural 
history have never yet discovered a livi ng body without its sovereign 
Sonl, nor a Soul dwelling in a body, whoie faculties were not, both in 
themselves and in their reciprocal relations, the counterparts and 
servants of its owii. 

Moreover, since experience is the di^cipline of Soul, and the true 
rca3on of its residence in body, every Soul mnst find, in each new 
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body, a new aiid wider region of experienee. . If the successive bodies 
of a Sonl were of the same formation and dogree, the faet of death 
would be without apology, and in the organism, where the Soul first 
resided, it ahould continue undisturbed forever. But endless repetition 
is not discipline; and neither in one body, nor in au infinite series of 
bodies of the same degree, could any Soul achieve its destiny. When 
it has learned the lesson of the lower life, its law demands a higher; 
and each successive transmigration thus introdnces it into a nobler 
body, through whose extended powers it finds new modes of exer- 
cise, and climbs stili nearer its appointed end. 

This constant adaptation of the body to the needs of Soul pro- 
duces a variety in bodies, commensurate with the variety of Souls. 
In their first stages of development, Souls differ very little from 
each other. Diversity of memory and understanding result, not 
from the nature of those faculties themselves, but from the varied 
discipline to which they are subjected; and each successive period of 
its development gives to Soul a strongor individuality of chHracter, 
as it« incroasing ages of experieuce bostow upon it a history and dis- 
oipline more and more poculiarly its own. In this progressive dif- 
ferentiation, bodies have stoadily kopt pace with Sou]s. In thosc 
inforior organisms, in which Soul first rosidos, there is but littiedif- 
foronce of form and powor. Each higiior order oxcols its prodocessor 
in tho dogrte and numbor of its individual diversitios, until in him, 
in whom Soul roachos the limit of its progross, its differentiation and 
that of body is at once complotod; and as there nover are two human 
Souls, which could be mistaken for oach other, so aro there no two 
human bodies, of such oxact similitude that no line of distinction 
could be drawn botwoon thom. 
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Thid constant fashioning of body on the moald of Soal^ its office as 
Soars vehicle and instrament^ and the dominion over it which Sonl 
enjoySy all point to Soal as theformcUive prindple of body, and the 
immediate caase of all the operations and phenomena of its devel* 
opment. There is a rea^on why every physical organization shonld 
thas have its own pecaliar attribates. There is a law, which cease- 
lessly prodaces in the body this exact fitness for the needs of Soal. 
Bat it is not the law of Force and Matter^ for, like the law of Evo- 
lation^ it defies and overrales them, singly and combined. Nor is it 
Evolation, for that law of Life could have achieved this constant 
adaptation only by an impossiblo series of ooincidences, between its 
oWn work and the development of Soal; and even were that corres- 
pondence possible, ander the resistless impulse of this law body has 
leaped across abysses, which all the powers of reprodaction coald not 
fillj and left forever missing, from the chain of Life, those mighty 
linkSy throagh which alone the tide of Evolation could descend. It 
is not that of Spirit^ for its law is one of receptivity and not of ac- 
tion, and it has neither interest nor influence in any body, loss than 
that of man. Only the law o£ Soul romains, and in this law, which 
necessitates both its residence in a material body and the exact fit* 
ness of that body f or its instrument, is f ound the goveming principle 
of body, and the true cause of its invariable adaptation to the needs 
of Soul. 

This dominion of the law of Soul over the body involves no con- 
tradiction of the law of Life. It is the work of Evolution to origin* 
ate; it is the work of Soul to diflerentiate. As evory plant has been 
evolved from one primordial cell, so every member of the animal 
creation Y^sa physically descended from that rude organism, into 
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which the first Sonl entered on its npward coiirse; and even that 
primeyal body may have derived its origin from the inferior world, 
to which Soul was iinknown; and thus all the infinite multitudes of 
living things may have proceeded out of that first parent cell. But 
with this interminable reproduction, Soul has not interfered. It has 
originated no new source of Life, nor wrought its wonders independ- 
ently of Evolution. It has exerted its controlling powers only to 
mould existing organisms to its uses, and though, within a single 
generation, it has produced such changcs in arrangement and pro- 
portion as to apparently destroy the continuity of Evohition, and 
open a new fountain of existence, from which another and a higher 
race might spring, yet it has never broken through, or set aside, that 
endless and undeviating law of reproduction, which binds the bodies 
of all races and all ages into one common brotlierhood of being. 

The generation of a body, and the entrance into it of a Soul, are 
practically simultancous; and the same law of Soul, which governs 
itfi mature existence, controls those hidden processes of Evolution, 
which take place in its ante-natal life. It is in this mysterious and 
secret period of its being, that the formative power of Soul possesses 
its most absohite dominion, and achieves its grandest differentiations. 
The generative act confers upon the generated body no tnie specific 
character, and, in tbc earlicst stages of tlieir growth, the germs of 
animals and men are undistinguishable from each other. But in 
this interval between the generation and the birth of body, the Soul 
repeats, within the embryo, tlie triumphs of its past formative power, 
and bringing the new organism tlirough each successive order, in 
which the Soul itself has heretofore resided, pushes it one step far- 
ther into complete fitness for its present needs, ushers it into inde- 
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pendent life, and through it again enters on that conflict with exte- 
rior Elements, on which its discipline and progress both depend. 
The body, thus conceived, developed, and born into the world, dif- 
fers from that, by which it was evolved, just so far as the Souls of 
each have differed from each other. Wherespecies remain constant, 
through successive generations, it is because the Soul of each suc- 
cessive body finds, in that ancestral form, a vehicle and instrument 
proper for itself. When a- new race arises, it is because the Soul, 
which animated the originator of that raee, demanded and devel- 
oped for itself, during its embryonic life, a body of a higher order 
than that from whicli it was descended, and because other Souls, 
arriving at the same stage of development, have found within the 
organisms, which it evolved, the bodies that were fitted for their 
need. Thas came the bodies of the liigher mammals from the lower, 
those of tlie lower mammals from the highest birds or reptiles, these 
in their turn from fishes, fishcs from radiates; and, through them all, 
the human body came, from the remotest protozoon, by Evolution as 
the law of Life, by diflferentiation as the work of Soul; that Evolu- 
tion being constant, uniform, and certain; that differentiation acting 
according to the SouFs necessities, now moving in a beaten track for 
ages, then breaking over every precedent, and forming for itself a 
new and nobler avenue of Life. 

The physical history and development of the successive races of 
the animal creation is thus both the result, and the expression, of the 
development of Souls. Souls sprang from the creative hand of God 
in countless numbers, possessing every faculty which shall be theirs 
at any period of their being, but in a state more limited and feeble 
than human thought is able to conceive, In this condition they re- 
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sided in those rude forms, which were adapted for the first stage of 
their discipline, and which their powers were fitted to control. In 
these they dwelt, until the highest in development, acting forever as 
the pioneer and leader of the rest, could find no more experiencie 
therein; when, in its irresistible dominion, it manifested its own de- 
velopment, and, at the same time, satisfied its need, by the formation 
of a nobler body, from which a higher order took its rise. Progress 
and Evolution thus harmoniously wrought together, developing and 
differentiating order after order, each higher than the laat, the 
lower ever kept in being by the creation of new Souls, until the 
chicf of all had reached the limit of mere animal existence, and 
could go no farther without a human body and a unity with Spirit. 
That human body camc out from the lower body, in obedience to the 
law of Life, but lifted far above it by the differentiating powers of 
its indwelling Soul; and from it, in an evermore unbroken line, have 
been ovolved those otlier human bodies, wherein the Souls, which 
liave passed through all prcvious stages of development, have found 
the earthly residcnce their discipline demands. And when, at length, 
all Souls shall rcacli and stand upon this summit of experience, and 
shall have been united to those Spirits, which liave, from the begin- 
ning, tended to the same association, thc animal creation will achieve 
its dcstiny; its Force and Mattor will rcturn to dust; and its exuber- 
ancc of Life abide forever in those material, but immortal, forms, 
which are to be the everlasting tabernacles of Soul. 

MATTER, FORCE, TJFE, SOUL, AND SPIRIT. - 

The law, which governs the development of human nature, is a 
resultant from the laws of Expansion, Progress, Evolution, Action, 
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and Inertia. The laws o£ Action and Inertia produee the substan- 
ces, of which the body is composed. The law of Evolution originated 
and perpetuates its organic life. The intellect and will advance to- 
wai"d perfection in obedience to the law of Soul. In moral sense, 
in power of abstract thought, in apprehension of the ultimate and 
archetypal truth, Spirit expands in strict proportion to the cleamess 
of its Consciousness of God. And in man's normal state, where he 
is true to his own nature and to the end for which he was creatcd, 
the law of Spirit holds dominion over all the laws of Soul, Life, 
Force, and Matter, and raises the whole manhood to the highest plane 
of finite excellence and dignity. 

The development of Spirit, unlike that of Soul, does not depend 
upon the active.exercise of its inherent powers. Its nature is essen- 
tially receptive. Its knowledge of the eternal truth, its love of the 
eternal beauty, are awakened or intensified whenever that eternal 
truth and beauty are presented to its view; and all its other attri- 
butes, which, in themselves, are but the special manifestations of 
this love and knowledge, participate in the same inspiration and de- 
velopment. The sole condition of its progress is thus the concentra- 
tion of its vision upon God, and the reception, into its unclouded 
eyes, of that clear light, which falls forever, upon it, from Him. 

In this condition Spirit can abide, only by the perpetual union of 
its free-will with the will of God. Absolute correspondence, between 
the Pinite and the Infinite, is essential to every step toward that per- 
fection, which the Finite must attain before it can return into the 
Infinite; and as in every attribute, except in its free-will, Spirit is nec- 
essarily in harmony with God, so in this also must that correspond- 
euce be establisbed, bef ore its own advancement can begin. The part 
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to be performed by Spirit, toward the work of its development, is, 
therefore, to unite its free-will to the will of God, and thus complete 
that harmony, between itself and Him, which, as to all its other 
powers, is the inevitable consequence of its creation. 

This union of the will of Spirit with thc will of God is not, how- 
ever, easily accomplished or maintained. The will of Spirit, though 
free from all exterior constraint, is, by its own intrinsic character, 
determined irresistibly toward that good, which is . connatural to it- 
self; and hence, whenever that good is presented to the Spirit, its 
will moves toward it, and demands a union with it, as its predestined 
and appropriate end. The good, connatural to Spirit, is that eternal 
truth and beauty which reside in God, and which are imaged in the 
creatures He has made. Toward these, whether seen in the Creator 
or the creature, Spirit is inevitably drawn; and as the truth and 
beauty, manifested in the creature, are more immediately present to 
its vision than the uncreated truth and beauty which abide in God, 
the will of Spirit is attracted toward the creature, and tends to ter- 
minate upon it, and rest in it, as its supreme good and its final end. 
This tendency of Spirit to rest upon the croature is necessarily 
augmented, when it becomes a resident in man. In him it is united 
to a Soul and Body, with whom it constitutes one person, and from 
whose aspirations, acts, and destinics its own are evermore insepara- 
* ble. Through these, it apprehends the wonderful profusion and 
magnificence of the material world, and is bewildered by the vast- 
ness and variety, with which God has therein expressed His beauty 
and His truth. Being itself identified with Soul and Body, the good, 
which is connatural to them, also becomes its good, toward which, 
together with, if uot to tbe cxclusion of, its own connatural and im- 
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mortal good, it reaches out as eagerly as if, by uuion Avith it, its eter- 
nal destiny eould be fulfllled. • 

In this acceptance of the shudow for the subshince, in this espousal 
of the finite image for the infinite reiility, resides the cause of human 
ignorance and error. Absorbed in conteniphition of the extrinsic Uni- 
verse, the eyes of man are closed to the Intrinsic; the truth which he 
beholds, the beauty in which he delighti?, are iiulividual und concrete, 
not abstract and universal; aud tlie rehitions, which all creutures oc- 
cupy toward one anothcr and toward God, and in the liglit of which 
.alone can any individual truth be truly knowu or any concrete beauty 
truly loved, are hidden from his sight. Misapprehending even the 
fragmentary truth whieh he perceives, he builds his systems of relig- 
ion and philosophy on insecure foundations, and wanders in the 
double darkness of credulity and unbelief . He clothes the finite objects 
of his love with an ideal excellence, far beyond their actual endow- 
ments, aad cheats himself into bestowing upon tliem the homage and 
devotion, which only God is worthy to receive. Ile thus creates around 
himself a world of shadows and dehisions, full of false promises and 
falser hopes, in wliich he dwells, blind to the light that falls for- 
ever on him from tlie Infinite, deaf to tlie voice tliat calls to him 
unceasingly to lift his vision from the creature up to God. 

Here, also, is the origin of all his sins. Ile is himself the crcature, 

in whom the eternal truth and beauty are most fully manifested and 

in whom they are most incessantly presented to his view, and thus 

the current of his will flows most persisteiitly and strongly toward 

himself, and, resting there, becomcs that f ruitf ul sin of Self-Love, out 

of which are born all pride, injustice, hatred, cowardice, ingratitude, 

and every form of voluntary and deliberate rebellion against God. 

u 
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The termination of his will on other creatnres produces lust of power 
or wealth or pleasure, intemperate desire for earthly knowledge, 
undue absorption in his human fellowships, and eyery species of in- 
ordinate attachment, through all of which the fatal yirus of liis 
Self-Love also runs. Engrossed in thcse inferior delights, and in 
obedience to their promptings ever adding sin to sin, he constantly 
removes himself still farther from the destiny for which he was 
created, and raises up new barriers betwcen himself and God. 

Here, also, is the source of all his sorrows. Man, who was made 
to know and love God in Himself, cannot be satisfied with less than 
God; and though his lust of creatures grows into possession, posses- 
sion is not followed by content, but breeds within him stronger, more 
consnming lusts, which goad him ouward to ncw phantoms, and 
scourge him with the sorrow of unsatisfied desire. The fair illu- 
sions, which he fashions for himself by clothing the concrete and 
individual with an ideal beauty that alone could tempt him to 
pursue them as his highest end, perish with closer contact; and this 
continual dethronement of his idols leads him, at last, into the dark- 
ness of his second sorrow, his loss of faith in the reality of an ex- 
terior good. Eacli of the creatures, on whose intimate relatious to 
himself his happiness depends, advances toward its own appointed 
destiny, living its own life, developing according to its own in- 
herent law; and though its orbit crosses or for a moment coincides 
with his, it soon sweeps onward iu its pre-dctermined course, leav- 
ing no trace beliind it but the anguish of his third great sorrow, his 
separation from the objects of his love. The self-reproach and 
shame, excited by the vast disparity between his own perfections and 
that abstract exgellence, which no absorption iu himself can wholly 
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banish from his sight; thc jealousy and enyy, which are kindled at 
the recognition of some good in others that he does not share^ and 
in which both his pleiisure in himself and his complaoency in them 
are totally destroyed; thefretful senseof misappreciation and neglect, 
which springs out of the failure of his fellowmen to render him the 
homage that his cxaltation of himself has taught him to expect; 
these are the bitter draughts which miugle in the chalice of his su- 
preme and final sorrow, the corroding poison of outraged Self-Love. 
From this uninterrupted round of wretchedness he flnds no loop-hole 
for escape. He flees from self to creatures, only to doom himself to 
fruitless longing and perpetual loss. Ile flees from creatures to him- 
self, only to writhe in secret agony of self-inflicted torment, until 
in utter desolation of Spirit, lie turns away, l)oth from himself and 
creatures, to seek rest in God, or sinks, with all his hopes and aspira- 
•tions, into unending disappointment and despair. 

This miserable state of error, sin, and sorrow is not, however, 
natural to man. When God crejited him, the correspondence of his 
will with that of God was perfect, and hia vision of the infinite and 
archetypal beauty was undimmed. AU his desires were centered 
upon God; and he beheld in creatures only the exterior expression 
of God's interior glory, and loved them only as a means of loving, 
and of showing forth his love of God. His Soul and body dwelt 
with Spirit, in entire subjeetion to its controUing law. His Soul 
was occupied, not iis iu animals with the material good, but with 
those universal ideas, which it gathered from the Spirit, and on which 
it could exerciae its highest powers of intellect and will. His body 
waa the facile instrument of Soul aud Spirit. Its wants were few and 
aimple, and its support and presorvation were as easy, and as f ree from 
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toil and trouble, as tlie lives of summer flowers. Wisdom and self- 
control guarded the fortress of its immortality, and death and sufler- 
ing were alike unknown. Thus his entire manhood was in harmony 
with God, and he was, thcrefore, al)le to fulfil his destiny. Nothing 
was necessary to his ultimate perfection and his union with the 
Infinite, except the preservation of that harmony, by the perpetual 
submission of his free-will to the will of God. 

Tho father of the Innnan race destroyed this harmony between 
himself and God, by one act of supreme Self-Love. The path of his 
etemal destiny stretched out before him. He saw that, through his 
growth in sj^iritual power and knowledge, he should at last attain 
the limit of created excellence, and become fitted to be taken into 
God. Longing for that ineffable but far dislant consummation, and 
deceived by the suggestions of a S])irit morel>eautiful and subtle than 
himself, he strove to reacli that excellence by one gi'and effort of his 
own, rather than through the nietliod which had l)een ordained of 
God. He failed, and fell. His ^pirit lost its cloudlesfl vision of the 
light of God. His will turned toward the creature, and rested on it 
as his final end. His Soul, no longer occupied with abstract truth, 
fled backward to the conerete and material. Ignorance and self-in- 
dulgence sapped the foundations of his immortality, and every evil 
lust and passion ran riot in his blood. The ease and leisure of his 
outer life gave place to care and labor. His constant yeaming after 
God, which had excluded every hv-ser craving, disappeared; and in 
its room sprang up a thousand new desires for finite good, which 
grew into iniperative deniands. ;ind sunk him in a hoj^eless slavery 
to his own artificial or iniaginary needs. His sovereignty over ex- 
ternal nature was destroyed. He lost the secret of his fellowship 
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with the inferior animals, aud became to some a tyrant, to the rest 
an enemy. The forces of inanimatc creation, to which his body was 
before impassible, made common war upon him, and hurled against 
him all their weapons of discomfort and disease. Severed from the 
eternal order of the Universe, unable to advance toward thc end for 
which he was created, despoiled of liis control over himself and his 
dominion over creatures, he stood alone, naked and desolate, sur- 
rounded, upon every side, by mighty and relentless foes. 

This ruin, wrought by Adam on himself, is shared by every indi* 
vidual of his race. Pure as the Spirit is when it descends from heaven 
into man, in him it is united to a Soul, whose intellect and will have 
known no other end than physical delights, and to a body whose very 
fleah is tainted withancestral appetites which tempt to sin, and with 
ancestral weaknesses which are the seeds of death. Joined in one 
person with this Soul and body, it becomes that hnman nature, 
whicK, as a nature, has already lost its correspondcnce with the 
Infinite, and then is born into associations that arouse and nour- 
ish all its capabilities of cvil, and bind it to the creature as with 
hoops of steel, ere it can turn its conscious eyes to God. Thus every 
generation of mankind has come into the world, unable to fulfil its 
destiny; inheriting propensities, which all its education and pursuits 
have tended to develop rather than restrain; adding new customs and 
new institutions to theold, to concentrate its aspiratlons and endeav- 
ors on the finite good, and bring it, more and more, under tho gall- 
ing yoke of sin and woe. 

These fatal consoiiuencos to hiniself, and his posterity, wore not 
the only, nor the worst, result of Adam^s fall. In him the whole ex^ 
trinBic Universe departed f rom the order of the Intrinsic, and becam^ 

Hl 
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forever incapacitated to attain its end. The pnrposes of God in its 
creation were defeated. The race, in which He had designed that 
every finite Element should achieye perfection and be fitted for iia 
union with Himself, had planged into entire and irremediable min. 
The Incamation of the Word, and the retum of the extrinsic Uni- 
verse through Him to Qod, became impoesible. Completely alien- 
ated from the Infinite the Finite lay^ beyond all capability or hope 
of ever reaching Him, doomed to remain throughout etemity npon 
the hither shore of that abyss which separates the Uncreated from 
the creature» consnmed with fruitless and unutterable longings, 
cmfthed with the sorrow of unending and immeasurable loss. 

Here was the reason for the restoration of mankind. It was not 
for his «ake only that God rescued man, and placed him once more 
where he could attain his end. When Spirits far more glorious than 
hisy through the lame sin of Self-Love^ fell from the order of the Uni« 
verse, they were abandoned to their fate^ and must remain forever 
separate from God. But in the destinies of rebel angels^ the desti' 
niefl of no other individuals or races were involved. God could leave 
them to reap the recompense of their disloyalty to Him» and still tnU 
fil His purpose to gather the extrinsic Universe into Himself. Not 
fi0| however, with the human race; for such is man's relation to the 
extrinsic Universe^ that, to abandon hini, God must relinquish the 
entire design of His creative work, and permit the whole escterior 
expresflion of His Life to fail. A human nature, a nature in which 
body^ Soulj aud Spirit ehould be inseparably associated in one per^ 
floni was csfiential to the outshadowing of Himself^ as well as to the 
union of the Finite with the tnfinite. In such a nature a free^will, 
and| thereforei an ability to sini must necessarily reside; and thttfl| 
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vhen God determined to create the extrinsic Universe, He was com- 
mitted, hy His own intrinsic character, not only to the oreation of a 
human race^ hut to its ultimate attainment of perfection, and, con- 
sequently, to the restoration of it when it fell. 

The nature of this work of restoration is indicatcd bv the nature 
of the fall. The fall consisted in mau's loss of correspondence with 
the Infinite, through the deflection of his will from God. This loss 
resnlted in his loss of capacity for complete development, through the 
inability of his Spirit to escape from the dominion of the creaturo 
and to concentrate its vision upon God, and of his Soul to maintain its 
control over the body, and thus preserve the integrity of human nature 
nnimpaired. Loss of capacity involved a loss of happiness, through the 
withdrawal from his Spirit of the light of God, the disappointments 
which arise from his attachment to the flnite good, and the sub- 
jection of his body to suffering and deeay. His restoration, there- 
fore, consists in the reunion of his will with God's, in the renewal 
of the capacities essential to development, and in his deliverance 
from creature bondage and Irom the tyranny of disease and death. 

In this work, God and man must both co-operate. God alone can 

restore to Spirit its unclouded vision of Himself, and raise the body 

from its st^te of death into immortal vigor and impassibiiity. Man 

alojae can subdue the appetites of his degenerate nature, and turn the 

cnrrent of his will from creatures back to God. It is, therefore, the 

work of man to detach himself from creatures, and to subjugate his 

own will to the will of God. It is the work of God to re-endow the 

entire human race with immortality of body, and with the power to 

rise above the creature and unite their wills to His; and to bestow 

npon those individuals, who thus abandon creatures and retum to 

u2 
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unity with Him, that perfect vision of Himself, by which their man- 
hood is developed into fitness to be taken into Him. 

To the performance of this work, two obstacles present themseWes; 
one on the part of God, the other on the part of man. The loss of 
happiness, resulting from the fall, was, in no proper sense, a 
punishment imposed by God on man. It was the natural and neoes- 
sary consequence of that loss of capacity, which followed from his 
severance of himself from God. But although uatural and neces- 
sary, it was also just. The sin, through which it came, was one of 
yoluntary and deliberate rebellion against God, and was committed 
in full view of all the loss and evil which it must produce. The 
fate man met, he, therefore, merited; and God, however willing, 
could neither alter nor avert this fate, without a violation of that 
principle of Justice, which is an attnbute of His eternal being. 
Thus arose two apparently irreconcilable necessities, both growing 
out of the inherent character of God; on one side, the necessity that 
man's capacity should be restored, in order that, through him, the 
Finite might be taken into God; upon the other, the necessity that 
man should suffer all the loss, which had resulted from the absence 
of capacity, and which, by sin, he justly had deserved. Had there 
not been a way, in which these two necessities could both be satisfied, 
and by which human nature could regain its lost capacity and still 
endure its loss of happiness, God must liave left man to his fate, 
and have abandoned the entire extrinsic Universe to the unending 
misery in which it lay. 

The solution of this j^roblem, like that of every other in the Uni- 
verse, was found in the person and the work of the Incamate 
Word. In Him did human nature undergo the loss of happiness, 
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wfaioh its siu had merited. By Him the debt, which manhood owed 
to Jastice^ was fully satisfied. Through Him God became able to 
restore to man his lost capacity, and save him^ and the Finite with 
him, from etenial ruin. How one man could thus suffer in the place 
of all, and how His tem}K)rary loss of happiness could be a substitute 
for the intorminable loss, which otherwise the human race must have 
endnred, the nature of the sin for which He satisfied, and its relation 
to the human race, will readily disolose. 

In its essential character, the sin of Adam differed from every other 
human sin. It was the sin, not of the individual alone^ but of that 
nature, which then found in him its sole embodiment and represent- 
ative. By it that nature^ as a nature, severed itself from Ood, lost 
its capacity to attain its end, and brought upon itself immeasurable 
sorrow. All other sins are individual only. They merit and receive 
their due and proper consequence of suffering; but they involve no 
loss of capacity, and no interminable loss of happiness, except where 
one, who has regained capacity and happiness by virtue, falls back 
into his former state by sin; nor do they widen or prolong the sepa- 
ration of the human race from God. The guilt of Adam's sin thus 
rested, not only upon him by whom it was committed, but on tho 
nature which committed it in him, into whatever individuals that 
nature is distributed; and it is, therefore, due to Justice that every 
individual, who shares that nature, should undergo the sorrows con- 
sequent upon its sin. 

Again, the sin of Adam exhausted all the possibilities of human 
sin. It was the only sin, which thwarted God^s eternal purpose to 
bring the extrinsic XJniverse, through human nature, into union with 
Himself. It resulted iu that bondage to the creature^ from whicb 
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arise all individiial faults, and hence contained within itself the seed 
and certainty of every fntnre sin. It was the sin of a sinless na- 
ture, allured by no exterior temptation, impelled by no insatiate ap- 
petite of body, mislcd by no delusion of the Spirit. Thus all the 
guilt, that human nature can incur by sin, rested on it in Adam, 
from the first instant of his fall; and, therefore, it deserved to suffer, 
in his single person, all the sorrow that can flow from human sin. 
The same is true of every individual of his race. Th6 multiplica- 
tion of mankind does not destroy the identity or unity of human na- 
ture. It is complete in each; it is identical in all. In every man 
it bears the entire burden of its guilt, and in him it deserves to suffer 
the entire loss which follows from its sin. 

Moreover, what each individual has thus merited to suffer, each 
individual is able fully to eiidure. Guilt is indebtedness to Justice; 
and this debt is measured by those conse^juences, whi(5h, in the order 
of the Universe, must naturally follow to the sinner from the sin by 
which the guilt has been incurred. And as no consequence of sin 
caYi fall on human nature, which human nature cannot undergo, 
so human nature can incur no guilt, and owe no debt to Justice, 
which its endurance of the consequences of its sin could not dis- 
charge. Thus every man is capable of suffering all the sorrow, which 
human nature has deserved to snffer, and of enduring, for the whole 
human race, the loss which fell upon it for its sin. 

But notwithstanding his ability to suffer all that Justice ean rc- 
quire, no satisfaction for the guilt of human nnture can ever be com- 
plete in fallen man. Whatever human nature undergoes in him, it 
undergoes not only as the consequence of sin, but as the consequence 
of lost capacity; and eince the sorrows, which flow out of lost capac* 
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ity, can never cease, iiutil capacity lias been regained, and since 
capacity can never be restored, until tlie debt to Jnstice has been 
paid by suffering tlie entire conseqnenccs of its loss, the absence of 
capacity and ks resulting sorrows are alike interminablc. Hence, 
although every man can suffer all the sorrow that is due to human 
nature's sin, yet as he can endure it only in coimection with that 
absence of capacity, wliich makes his suffering eternal, it is impos- 
sible that he can ever satisfy for human nature's guilt. Not until 
human sorrow is divorced from lost capacity, and can be suffered as 
the simple consequence of sin, can it be once for all endured, and 
having paid in fuU the debt of hunian nature, enable God to give 
back his capacity to man, and terminate tliose sorrows which are 
the consequences of its loss. 

To satisfy God's Justice, and tlius leave Him free to save the hu* 
man race, it was then only necessary tliat one man, in whom human 
nature still preserved its original capacities, should suffer all the va* 
rious fornis of sorrow, which that naturc merited by Adam's sin. 
The raanhood of the Incarnate Word was such a human nature. 
Though of the raco of Adam, Ue took Ilis flesh from an immacu- 
late and spotless Virgin, in whoni no stain of sin remained to be in- 
herited by Him. Neither in Spirit, Soul, nor body did He share 
that loss of correspondence Avith tlie Infinite, or that absence of ca- 
pacity, which rested on all other men save Him. He WJis a new Adam, 
created, like the old, in perfect manliood, yet linking His new nature 
to the old, by birth from a human niother. He was subjected to the 
Bame temptations as the father of our race; but, through fidelity 
to God, He merited to keep for man what Adam, by his sin, had 
merited to lose» Thus being perfect man, He Wivs able, if He chose, 
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to suffer, once for all^ in His human naturc, those conseqnences of its 
sin, which, if endured by Adam and his fallen race, must have re- 
mained on each and all forever. He chose to suffer. Of His own free 
will, and out of love for othcr men, His brcthren, He laid aside the 
happiness, which rightfully was His, and took upon Himself the just 
and necessary sorrows of mankind. All that the human body can 
endure of pain and death; all tliat the human Soul and Spirit ean 
endureof sorrow, save as the consequence of individual sin; all that 
the Spirit can experience from the loss of God, He suflfered during 
His three and thirty ycars on earth, and in that supreme moment of 
His spiritual agony, when God was liidden from Him on the cross. 
Thus He exhausted human suflfcring. He bore the utmost conse- 
quence of sin. He paid thc de])t wliich Justice could not otherwise 
acquit, and gave to God the opportunity to save mankind. And 
though, in the extrinsic ITniAcrso, this act of man's redemption was 
performed but eighteen centuries ago, yet has it ever been a present 
act to Him, Wlio knows no future and no ))ast. From all etemity 
the Cross has been erected in the Life of God, and on it has ^>een 
oflfered up forever that eternal Victim, that Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the worhl, Whose sacrifice has reseued the eztrinsic 
Universe from ruin, and rendered eertain the fnlfilment of the pur- 
poses of God. 

The obstaclc, which Justice oflfered to the work of God, having 
been thus removed, nian's restoration could have followed instantly 
upon his fall, but for the ol)atacle presented in liimself. That obsta- 
cle was his free-will, which God could not constrain, and which could 
be united with the will of God only by vohintary eflforts of ita own. 
The sacrifice of the Incarnate Word did not affect the actual condi- 
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tion of mankind. It did not bring the hunian nature into corrcs- 
pondence with the Infinite; it did not re-endow it with its lost capa- 
cities; it did not lift from it the burden of its sorrows. Nor did it 
satisfy the debts, which become due to Justice on account of personal 
faults, nor relieve mcn from those sufferings which are the natural 
and necessary consequences of their individual sins. It did enable 
Ood, consistcntlv with His oternal attributes, to deliver human nature 
from the effeets of Adam's sin, provided its part of the work sliould 
be f ulfilled. But it lof t every man f ree to accept or to reject ihis 
restoration for himself; free to remain in that eternal hell, which is 
the endless state of lost capaiMty and its resulting sorrows; free to 
rise into that eternal heaven, which is tho union of himsolf with 
God. Until his own will acts, man, thereforo, though rodeomod, 
still lies just whore he fell. God gives him i^owor to broak the chains, 
which bind him to the creuture, if ho will. God, in his own way, 
will, at last, restore to him that immortality of body, which is cssen- 
tial to the permanent integrity of human nature. The rost dej)ends 
on man. If he is savod, it is bocause, by G()d's help, ho works out 
his own salvation. If he is lost, it is bocause ho will not climb the 
rugged path that leads him back to God. 

This opportunity to bring his froe-will into harmony with God's 
is limited to man's prosent lifo on earth. By doath tlie integrity 
of hnman nature is destroyed. The Soul and Spirit yet remain in- 
tact, inseparable; and still unitod witli tliem is that ultimate organic 
Bubstance, which, gathering to itsolf external olomonts, built round 
abont itself that human body, through which alone thoy oame in 
contact with the material world. But doath sots free all these 
external elements, dissolves the human body, and severs Soul and 
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Spirit from material things. Thus, thoiigh the will of Spirit is still 
f ree to choose^ its choice becomes impossible^ through the withdrawal 
from it of that finite good, which it must vohintarily abandon, in 
order to return to God. And when again that nature shall be made 
complete, by the rebifilding of the human body and the renewal of 
its power over the creature good, the period for the restoration of 
the human race will have forever ended, and all opi>ortunity for 
man's deliverance will have passed away. During this mortal life 
or never, therefore, the correspondence of his will with God'8 must 
be established. Dying without this, lie rcmains forever in his falleu 
state, bound in unending slavery to the creature, doomed to endure 
eternally the loss of God, and sul^ject also to tliose constantly recur- 
ring sorrows, which are tlie just and natural consequences of his 
constantly recurring sins. 

The work of severing hiniself from God, man found both swift 
and easy. The striiggle to return is long and difficult. God can, 
indeed, endow him with sufficient power to break his chains by one 
act of his will, and then bestow upon him both capacity and happi- 
ness. But he, who could not keep these when lie had them without 
cost, would far too readily surrender tliem, if lie regained them with- 
out labor. Onlv when he hais tasted both the sweets and bitterness 
of creature bondage, and ])y repeatcd acts of preference for God has 
trampled under foot all tinite good, can lie esoupe from the aUure- 
meuts of the creature, and stand unshaken in his loyalty to God. 

The union of the hunian will with the divine consists in its per- 
petual termination upon Gud. This is not simply an aet, or a series 
of acts. It is a permanent condition of the Spirit; in which, al- 
though it still beholds the truth and beauty resident in oreatures, it 
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neither seeks them nor reposcs on them, but demaDds only the im- 
mediate cognition and cnjoyment of that truth and beauty, which 
are found in God. In this condition, also, it discerns the true rela- 
tions, which subsist between itsclf and God; and recognizing that 
the divergence of its own free-will alone impairs its correspondenee 
with the Inflnite, it yields itsclf cntirely, in all its acts and dcstinies, 
to the controlling and directing will of (lod. 

Spirit does not attain to, and maintain itself in, this condition, 
by any mcrc volition of its own. It is a law of human nature that 
permanent dis]>ositions arc produced only by persevering conduct. 
All moral exccllcnce is the rcsult of discij^line. That man alone is 
jast, who has bccome just, by acting justly, under temptations to in- 
justice. That man alonc is bravc, who has becomc courageous, by bold 
advanccs in thc face of dangcr. Virtue is not character, expresscd in 
action. Virtue originatcs in action, and results in character. And 
this is true, because whatcvcr exccllcuce depcnds upon the human 
will, must be devclopcd by the pcrsistcnt struggle of the will to- 
ward that exccllencc, against obstructions wliich compel it to a vigor- 
ous and ceaseless exercise. In tlie sanie manner, that condition of 
the Spirit, in which its frec-will is united to the will of God, is 
reached and maintained only ])y coustant discipline, applied through 
its own voluntary and pcrscveriug acts. 

The acts, in whicli this disciplinc is found, are acts of Self-Dcnial 
and of Submission to tlie will of God. Self-Dcnial is the practical 
application, to hunum couduct, of tlie truth, that God is the only 
propcr end of human actious and dcsircs. God madc man for Ilim- 
self; to know, to lovc, aud iiually to bc uuited to Him; and man'8 
whole duty is to attain perfection, in ordcr to be taken into God. 
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Whatever purposes or acts of his tend toward this perfection, have 
God for their ulteinor end, and aid in the fulfilment of his destiny. 
Whatever he desires or does, with any other motive or efifect, has its 
ultcrior end in finite good, either in other creatures or himself, and 
hence is u perversion of his capabilities, and contrary to the design 
of God in his creation. The application of this truth to human 
conduct results in the rejection of all creature good that is not nec- 
essary to development, in the employment of all necessary good ex- 
chisively for its approi^riate end, and in tlie substitution of the love 
of God for Self-Love, as the sovereign hiw both of the inner and the 
outer life. Self-Denial, as a practical virtue, thus consists in depriv- 
ing the body of all physical enjoyments, which are not essential to 
its hejilth and vigor; in withdrawing the Soul from every occupation, 
whieh does not serve to strengthen its intellect or will; in excluding 
from the Spirit every form of knowledgc and affection, that does not 
elevate its moral character, or stimuhite its love and knowledge of the 
Infinite; and in inflicting upon it tliose vohmtary trials, which ex- 
perience proves to be most grievous to Self-Love, uutil Self-Love has 
beon extinguislied and God's h)ve reigns supreme. The discipline, 
afforded by the pnK'tice of tliis virtue, dehvers man from bondage 
to the exterior creature good, and from the more despotic tyranny of 
his own self-will. It frees him from inordinate desires, and makes 
him truly master of himself. It renders him indifferent to wealth 
and pk*J4Sure, pomp and power; and teaches him to hold even his hu- 
man k^aniing, his teraporal pursuits, his family imd social ties sub- 
ordinate to that higher good toward which they tend, ready to be 
surrendered, not without pain indeed, but without undue desolation 
of the Spirit, wheuever their purposes in his development have been 
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fiilfilled, andother stiites uf discii^line become eesential to liis growth. 
Siibmission to the will of (iod is the practieal application, to hu- 
mau conduct, of the truth, that every oceurrenee in tlie life of man, 
except the foreseen conse^iuenees of his own voluntary aets, depends 
entirely on the will of (iod. Tiie vohuitary aets of man are his, not 
God'»; aiid for these, and tlieir foreseen eonse<pienees, he is alone re- 
sponsible. But every other aetion aud eveut, altliough aj)parently 
depending on the wills of other men, in reference to him, at least, 
is (jod'8 alone. It reaehes him at all, ouly when Uod so wills. Ita 
good or ill, to him, is as (lod wills. There is no power in him to 
change it, or avert it. Ilis ouly eourse is to reeeive wluitever comes, 
as coming from Oue, Who eaunot be resisted, Who eannot mako 
mistakes, and Whose eternal purpose, to bring him fiually to his true 
destiny and liappiness, can be defeated ouly by the rebellion of hia 
own finite will. Tlie application of this truth to hunian eonduct re- 
sults in man's aceeptauce, witlu>ut spiritual exaltation or depression, 
of every joy and sorrow which his life eoutaius, cxeept when these 
are theforeseen elfeets of his deliberate aets; and iu the surrenderof 
himself, witli all his interests aiul i>ossessions, into the liauds of (lod. 
Submission, as a practieal virtue, thus cousists in acting, whenever 
action is recpiired, without perj^lexity or doubt, in view of foreseen 
conse(|uenees only, leaviug all uuforeseen results to (lod; in bearing 
all inevita))le sorrows, without impatienee or desire for remedy; in 
accepting and enjoying preseut good, without exulting in its accjui- 
sition or deploring its prospective loss; iu waiting on the future, 
without hope of tinite good or fear of evil, foreseeing uot what God 
deems best to give, knowiug tlial Ile eaii briug uo ultimate or unre- 
warded suffering. The di.^cipliue, alTonk^d by the i>ractiee of this vir- 
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tue^ delivers man from every evil^ except the sorrow consequent upon 
bis individual sins. Even his bodily afflictions, his separation from 
the objects of his love^ from none of which in this life he is wholly 
free, are chauged by it into high spiritual delights. It moulds tha 
human will on the divine, uutil the Spirit welcomes suffering as ar- 
dently as it desires the victory, which follows from the pain, and 
until all the difference, between finite joy and finite sorrow, is lost in 
the one overwhelming and absorbing joy of losing self and self-hood 
in the love of 6od, 

By this detachment of himself from creatures, and this subjuga- 
tion of his own will to the will of God^ man accomplishes the pur- 
pose of his present life on earth. But for the fally this life had been 
pei*petual; a life of perfect harmony with God, of sure and swift de- 
velopmenty of final union with Him in the Incamate Word. The 
fall, however, rendered this impossible. It interrupted his career 
by death; compelled him to devote himself, during his present 
life^ to the restoration rather than the perfcction of his nature; and 
postponed, till his second residence on earth, that entire enjoyment 
of his natural capacities, which is essential to his true development. 
The present life is, therefore, a mere life of discipline. It is a pe- 
riod, not of happiness but suffering, not of peace but struggle, not 
of reward but merit; aud those who seek to make it otherwise, in- 
evitably meet with disappointment. This also is the object of the 
present order of God's providence concerning man. The institu- 
tions of the Family, the State, the Ghurch; the rise and fall of na- 
tions; the birth, the dominance, and disappearanoe of systcms of 
religion and philosophy; and all the special dispensations of joy or 
sorrow, tbat atteud each ijidividual lifc, arc only aids and opportu- 
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nitles for that self-discipline, by which alone man can return to God. 
There is no hidden mystery in the inequalities of hnman fortune. 
Privation is the opportunity for Submission. Possession is the op- 
portunity for Self-Denial. It is the use of each that makes it good 
or evil, that raises man into the heaven of correspondence with the 
Infinite, or sinks him deeper in the hell of separation from the light 
of God. 

To those who undertake this struggle, many failures necessarily 
occur. The chains, which bind man to the creature, are not quickly 
broken, and the rebellious self-will of the Spirit is only less omnip- 
otent than God. Hence, even those who strive most faithfully to 
live this higher life, are liable to fall, either through sudden stress 
of great temptation, or temporary relaxation of their vigilance and 
labor. But f all is never loss, unless it issues in surrender. The only 
sin, which, since redemption, can produce etemal severance from 
God, is the perpetual refusal to return to Him. The fall, which 
ends in a renewal of the iight, is rathcr gain than loss; the conse- 
quences of the sin affording further opportunities for discipline, the 
sin itself spurring to closer watchfulness and mightier struggle; and, 
therefore, he who perseveres, no matter what the number or the vast- 
ness of his failures, will certainly attain the end for which he labors, 
and finally complete the union of his free-will with the will of God. 

This union once established, man is forever raised above exterior 
distractibn and interior conflict, into a region of unbroken and un- 
utterable calm. His Spirit loses all its consciousness of self, and be- 
comes conscious of the Infinite alone. Illuminated by the light of 
God, misled by no illusions, perplexed by no obscurities, dismayed 
by no divergencies between the ideal and the real, it knows and loves 
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all tliings as they exist in (Jod, and all its asiurations and desires reach 
up to Him as tlie eternal ori^in and archetype of ali. In its own 
order, Soul follows S])irit in this upward flight. Attracted to the 
universjil ideas, j)re.sented to it by tlie Spirit, and thus delivered from 
the prejudiee and error, whieh arise from oontemplation of the con- 
crete and partieuhu', it perceives, judges, aud approves tliat abstract 
and immortal truth, of wliicli tbis visi})le and transitorv world is but 
the shadow; and turns from tbe inferior good, exislingin materialde- 
lights, to satisfy its intelhM-t and will witb tbat supreme good which 
resides in God. TIic elevation of tbe body corresponds witb that of 
Soul. Its grosser impulses and ])assions disa])|)ear; and, over all it5 
ai^jietites, reason jxsserts an undisturbed dominion. Its form and 
features grow retine<l and noble: aud tbougb retaining that activity, 
whieb is neeessary to tbe growtb of Soul, it enjoys that perpetual 
plaeidity, wbieh is essential to tbe growtb of Sj^irit. Tbus the en- 
tire manbood, advaneing in barnionions and reeiproeal development, 
approximates and tinally attains to tbat ideal numauit;, , in whieh 
the extrinsic I^niverse is destined to be taken into God. 

Tbe degree of ])erfection p< )ss ible, even in tbe ])resent life, to him 
who, con<|uering self and dwelling in tbis everlasting ealm. treads 
the higb patb of s])iritual deveIo])ment, can be e<meeived by none, 
who are content to breatbe tbe lower air of worldly toil and i>leasure. 
Witb a nature, wbieb bounds below upon ])rimeval Gbaos aud reaches 
uj^ward to tbe tbrone of (lod; witb an ex])erienee, wbieh embraces 
everv phase of auiiual existenee and measures its aceumulated years 
bv millions: jind witb a s])iritual vision, illuminated witbout ceasing 
by tbe ligbt of (Jod. tbere is no beigbt of exeellenee to wbich man's 
feet might not asj)ire to elnub. But bis true ej)och of development 
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19 yd to come. Whatevei* progfe^^ Sodl and Spirit ittay altaitl, lilri 
body, in itfl mortal state, can never be entirely freed from its itifirffl- 
ities^ nor doade to be a hindrance to hi^ spiritual Visiort, nor become 
fuUy sUbject to the motiona of hid will. Tho ab^olute perfectibility 
of human natnre is impossible, until the body, having been rediiced 
by death and diflsolution to the primeval germ from which it dprang, 
aud thus delivered f rom the weaknesses and lusta, whieh it inherits or 
acquires during this present life, shall rise again from death, and form 
another and a nobler habitation for the Soul and Spirit. In that im» 
mortal body, identical with this in nltimate organic life, but, unlike 
this, impassible and offering no obstruction to the will of Soul or 
vision of the Spirit, the development of man will find no limit, 
except the gnlf which separates the Finite from the Intinite; that gulf, 
which, by the Incarnation, God has bridged, in order to take perfect 
man into Himself. 
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CONSUMMATION. 

The assumption of the extrinsic Universe, tliroiigh human nature, 
into God, is the Consummation of ali development and the fulfil- 
*ment of all hiw. Matter, Force, Life, Soul, and Spirit, came forth 
from Qod, in order that, hy the interior operation of their several 
laws, they might be fitted to return to Him. But in Ilim, and in 
them when aotually united to Ilim, there is no necessary ol>edience 
to law. Their union w^ith Ilim is the result of His own voluntary 
Act, and by that Act this Combination of the Finite and the Infi- 
nite is ruled. 

The return of the extrinsic Universe, through human nature, into 
God, is accomplished by the Incarnation of the Word, and by the 
personal union witli Him of all other perfect individual men. The 
Incarnation of the Word consista in the ronjunction of the divine 
and human natures in one Person, in sueh a mfinner that, although 
these natures still remain distinct,.the undivided Person, in Whom 
they unite, is, at the same time, perfect Ood and perfect Man. 
Whatever can be predicated of either nature, becomes thus predicable 
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of the Person, in Whom both reside. All the eternal attribntes of 
Ood are His, and all the capabilities and powers of Han. He is, at 
once, the interior trath and beaaty of the Infinite, and its exterior 
expression in thc Finite; the nncreated archetype and sabstance of 
created being, and the created type and shadow of the IJncreated. 
His acts are, each and all, the aets of Ood, and also^ each and all, 
the acts of Man. He knows Himself, both in His Oodhead and His 
Manhood, with a diyine and human knowledge, and loves Himself 
with a divinc and human love. In Him, God was conceived and 
born of womau, dwelt visibly with men upon the earth, tasted death 
for them on the bitter cross, and passed from human sight into the 
heavens. In Him, Man sits forever on the throne of 6od, rules the 
whole XJniverse with absolute dominion, and lives and dies and rises 
from the dead according to His own indisputable will. In Him is 
:^he extrinsic Universe inseparably united to the Intrinsic; and, with- 
out losing its identity a^ the created image of the Ilncreated God, it 
thus becomes partaker of His infinit^ Life, and is endowed with His 
eternal excellence and glory. 

But though the Incarnation of the Word has thus nnited the ex- 
trinsic Universe to God, that Universe doee not, in Him alone, attain 
its end. Each of its Eleroents came forth from God, in order that it 
might retum to Him; and until its retum has been accomplished, or 
becomes impossible, the destiny of the extrinsic Universe itself is 
nnfulfiUed. Yet, in the human nature of the Incarnate Word, not 
every Element can be completely taken into God. Force and Life, 
having neither quantity nor number, may, indeed, wholly reside in 
Him; and during the unending ages of its being, the processes of 
His organic life may bring within His body every material atom. 
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vi\i\ch the ITniverse containsi Biit in Hid Imman natare, no other 
Soul and Spirit, save His own, can reach perfection> and fit itself for 
its retarn to 6od* For each of these^ its nature and the law of its 
development require a separate and personal existence; and what His 
Soul and Spirit has attained, can be attained by them, only through 
their combination with a human body, in an individual manhood, 
which, having become perfect, can personally be taken into Ood. 

This union of the individual mau with God is not effected by the 
hypostatic union of the Oodhead with his individual manhood, but 
by the union of his human nature with the human natnre of the In^ 
carnate Word. The union of one human nature with another is a 
threefold union; the union of Spirit with Spirit, tlirough arecipro- 
cal and perfect spiritual love and knowledge; the union of Soul with 
Sonl, through mutual and exhaustive intellectual cognition and de- 
light; the union of body with body, through the conjunction of those 
ultimate principles of life, which constitute the immortal substance 
of the human body. Each of these unions may exist without the 
others, and in some one or more of them does every form of human 
fellowship consist; but all are necessary to that entire and everlast- 
ing unity, by which alone two individual human natures can become 
completely one. By such a threefold union, the human naturc of 
the perfect individual man is joined to that of the Incarnate Word. 
Their Spirits become one, through their reciprocal and perfect spir- 
itual love and knowledge. Their Souls are one, through mutual and 
absolute intellectual cognition and delight. Their bodies are made 
one, through that union of their ultimate, imperishable substance, 
which is prefignred, and, at least in this life, is accomplislied by the 
EaoharisU 
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This uuion of thc hnnian naturc of thc indJTidual man with thflt 
of the Incarnate Word is rcpresentod in the Scriptures under three 
cxpressive symbols. Ono is the l>uilding, composcd of living stonesi 
erected on the Manhood of the Incarnate Word as its foundation, 
drawing from IJini its charactcr and lifc, and forniing with Him an 
eternal temple of immeasurahle excellencc and hcauty. Another is 
the vine, whose branches are the individual human natures, dwell- 
ing in Him the trunk and root, and deriving from Him their im- 
mortal frnitfulness and vigor. The third is that mysterioas, but 
far higher and more j^erfoct symbol, found in the relation established 
bctween man and woman by the Sacramcnt of Alarriage, through 
which their Spirits, Souls, and bodics are united in that mutual 
knowledge, love, and corporal conjunction, by which the two, thus 
joined by God together, become, throughout eternity, indissolubly 
one. In the like manncr is the individual human nature built into, 
grafted on, and wedded to the human nature of the Incarnate Word, 
to share, with His, its absolute perfecticm and its inseparable unity 
with God. 

For, by this union with the human nature of the Word, the indi- 
yidual ihan is pcrsonally taken into God. In the Incarnate Word, 
the Godheadand the Manhood constitutc one single, undivided Per- 
Bon. He, who seeb Him, sces God; hc, who knows Him, knows 
God; he, who loves Him, lovcs God; and he, whose manhood is con* 
joined with His, is, in that union, also joined to God. That infinite 
and etenial Lifc, which livcs in Him, thus lives in all, whose human 
natures are united to 11 is own. Their love and knowledge of the 
truth and beauty, which rcside in God, become, like His, an infinite 
as well as finite love and knowledge. With Him, they reign over 
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tlie Elements and Combiniitions of the Universe. Witli Him, they 
reign over themselves iu ii perj^etual and harmonious sovereignty. 
In Him tliey dwell forever, their bodies, Souls, and Spirits fed, like 
Ilis, not merely from the fountaiu of created being, but from the 
infinite, eternal being of the Uncreated God. 

Such is the destiny, whieh lies Avithin the reach of every member 
of tlie human race. For this God called into existence Matter, 
Force, and Life, that f hey might form his body. For this his Soul 
has struggled upward, through all the ages and the generations of 
the past. For tliis his Spirit waits, as it has waited since that be- 
ginning, when tlie eartli and heavens were made. For this he lives, 
and toils, and suffers on the earth. For this, here or hereafter, if he 
will, he achieves that perfectiou, which fits him to be taken into 
God. This is the destiny wliich he rejects, when bound in slavery 
to creatures, lie seeks conteutment in the fleeting phantoms of the 
Finite, and shuts his eves to the eternal truth and beautv of the 
Infinite. This is the destiny that he attains, when trampling un- 
der foot all finite joys, and subjugating his will to the will of God, 
he is united with the Incarnate Word, and follows into God that 
human nature, which, by the Incarnation, has ])ecome personally one 
with Ilim. And wlien the number of the Iniman race shall be com- 
plete; when every Sj^irit, except those, who, long ere man was made, 
repudiated this exalted destiny, is joined in human nature with a Soul 
and body ; and when eacli individual man, thus luiving madc and acted 
on his choice, has reached perfection, and has been united with the In- 
carnate AVord, or, haviug persevered in liis rejection of the light, has 
been abandoned to the outer darkness, beyond all possibility of shar- 
ing in the Life of God, the purposes of the extrinsic Universe will 
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be aocomplished, and it will dwell no longer separate from the In- 
trinsic, bnt will abide in God, and with Him be forever AU in All. 

This is the Consnmmation of the IJniverBe. This is the End for 
which it was created, and to which all its attribntes and operations 
tend. To Him, from Whom of old, in the beginning, it came forth, 
it thns atlast returns; not to be lost in Him, but to be one with Him, 
and live in Him and He in it forever. Thus is fulfilled the word, 
which He Himself has spoken: 

I AM Alpha and Oheoa, the Beoinninq and the End, the 

FlBST AND THE LaST. 
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